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Sunday, May |st.-—Squally in the morning 
watch ; the wind is nearly right aft, but a 
little, if anything, on the port quarter. We 
have got the topmast stunsail set, and are 
going about nine and a half knots. Church 
on the main deck, 


And so the days pass with not much 
variety ; morning school goes on like clock- 
work, whether the weather be windy or 
rainy, calm or rough: and long ago one has 
learnt to adapt one’s self to this. In the 
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May 2nd. — A 
fine day, but very 
squally, close hau- 
led on the starboard tack, wind from the 
south, and the sea getting up. Took up 
our station at 10 a.m. and immediately after- 
wards chased to windward, which the Bac- 
chante is not much of a hand at. Resumed 
our stations at 3 p.m. It had been very cold, 
though deliciously clear and sunny all day ; 
now the clouds are flying up overhead from the 
south pole, borne along by the upper current 
of air rushing up across the lower stratum 
of air of the westerlies to form the “ trades.” 
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afternoon, after French study, we went on 
reading about the exploration of Australia 
and its various colonies ; though at present 
we don’t expect to see more than two of them 
-——Victoria and New South Wales. In the 
evening, when we are not on watch, we get 
many opportunities on a long sea cruise for 
reading. 

May 11th.—Fresh breeze from the north- 
west, veering to south-west. At noon to-day 
we have made the best run hitherto (220 
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miles in 24 hours) with double-reefed topsails, 
foresail, and single reefed mainsail ; the deck 
very dry, though a sea or two looked in over 
the gangway now and then. Currey passed 
provisionally for acting sub-lieutenant to-day ; 
it is his nineteenth birthday. At 4 P.M. 
admiral made signal, “Take up appointed 
station ; ships in column to keep open order,” 
and this was repeated to the Bacchante at 
9 p.m. The signal was also made that “ pro- 
bably an opportunity of sending mails to 
England by the Cleopatra would occur when 
weather moderated.” We suppose, therefore, 
that the admiral intends to send her into 
Albany with them. 

May 12th.—Blowing very hard all night ; 
at 5.15 a.m. a sea struck and filled the port 
cutter in a heavy roll, and she was washed 
away. Force of the wind ten, and heavier in 





THE BACCHANTE IN A GALE, 


the squalls ; heavy seas running, and as many 
came in over the nettings, there was nearly a 
foot or more of water sometimes on the deck. 
About noon, after they had been topping up 
the starboard cutter, a very heavy roll carried 
away both davits, and caused her to fall in 
against the mizen rigging, where she was 
lashed for the present. 

At dawn the flagship was three miles ahead 
of the other ships of the squadron, and was 
gradually increasing her distance, although 
her treble-reefed topsails were on the cap, and 
she was thus carrying the very minimum of 
sail possible. We were under double-reefed 
fore and main topsails, foresail and reefed 
niainsail. We split one mainsail and shifted it. 
At 9 a.m. the “ general recall’ was hoisted, 
but it was impossible to overtake the flagship, 
and at 3.30 p.m. we lost sight of her altogether. 
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The Tourmaline was sailing abeam of us 
all day. The Cleopatra and the Carysfort 
have drawn somewhat ahead, though they 
also have kept pretty close up to now. At 
9 p.m. we set the mainsail reefed, in addition 
to the double-reefed fore and main topsails, 
close reefed mizen topsail, and reefed foresail. 
At 10.30 p.m. the fore topmast staysail split, 
and ten minutes afterwards the ship broached 
to. Hauled up the lee clew of the mainsail, 
and braced forward the head yards, then 
furled the mainsail as soon as possible, close- 
reefed the fore and main topsails, furled the 
mizen topsail, hauled out the head of the 
fore trysail. 

It was now one of the most magnificent 
sights we ever gazed on, though we never 
wish to be in similar circumstances, or to see 
quite the like again. The moon above was 
breaking in full glory 
every few minutes 
through the densest 
and blackest storm- 
clouds, which were 
here and there riven 
by the blast ; the sea 
beneath was literally 
one mass of white 
foam boiling and his- 
sing beneath the gale. 
For a few seconds, 
when the Bacchante 
tirst broached to, it 
was doubtful what 
would happen, but 
the old ship came 
to the wind and lay 


to of her own ac- 
cord. Having gone 


into the cabin under 

the poop just before 
she broached to, experienced a curious sen- 
sation of grinding beneath the screw-well 
and counter and by the rudder chains. It 
might be compared to the somewhat similar 
sensation felt when a boat’s bottom touches 
rock or sand and grinds over them, and 
bumps for a few seconds. We knew, of 
course, it could not be thus with us, but 
suspected it was caused by the wrench the 
rudder then suffered. Owing to the strain 
there had been on the upper deck wheel 
(which had during the day several times 
nearly taken charge, in spite of the dozen 
men that manned it), the main deck steer- 
ing gear had also been connected that 
evening, and was being used at the time 
of the accident, in addition to the upper 
deck gear. 


As the ship refused to pay off, there was 
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nothing for it but to let her remain as she 
was lying-to. It was then conjectured that 
something had happened to the rudder, as 
with the helm put hard a starboard no appre- 
ciable difference was observed. It was not, 
however, till the next morning that we 
realised our position of being practically 
rudderless on the open sea. The order to get 
up steam was given soon after 11 p.m., and 
three hours afterwards steam was ready ; but 
the screw could not be lowered or connected 
till the morning of the 13th, owing to the 
ship knocking about so much. At 5 a.m., 
when the screw was worked twenty to twenty- 
five revolutions, the ship would not go off the 
wind or answer her helm. Then we began 
to suspect what had taken place. There was 
nothing to be done but still to continue to 
lie-to under close reefed fore and main top- 
sails, foresail, and fore staysail, her head 
being south-east and by south. She lay-to 
very well. The gale continued, and there 
was of course still a very heavy sea, but she 
proved herself a good 
sea boat, and shipped 
comparatively but lit- 
tle water. The lower 


deck was, however, 
all afloat through the 
seas washing up 


through the scuppers, 
and they had one or 
two down the hatches 
into the ward-room, 
but nothing to speak 
of. Few ships would 
have ridden out the 
gale so easily and well 
as did the Bacchante, 
lying-to quite natu- 
rally. At 7 A.M., as 
the current was drifting us helplessly further 
south and further away from Australia, we 
furled sails and again tried to get her off the 
wind, but with no effect whatever. By this 
time, it being daylight, it was discovered by 
looking over the stern, as the ship pitched, 
that the rudder was amidships, whilst the 
tiller in the captain’s cabin was hard a star- 
board. This showed us that the rudder head 
had been twisted about 22°, which of course 
accounted for her not paying off. But by 
altering the chains of the tiller in the cap- 
tain’s cabin it was hoped that we should 
manage to get a small helm sufficient to 
turn her round and keep her on a course. 


Accordingly, after dinner, another effort. 


was made, and at 2 p.m. set fore trysail and 
increased steam power to forty revolutions, 
and put the helm over as far as it would go 


From, 
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under this new process—roughly 8°, (The 
greatest amount of helm that could be got 
when all right was only 32°.) She took half 
an hour to turn eight points. The sun was 
shining brightly, and the sea still showed 
more foam than blue, and was very high, 
coming over all along the nettings. She was 
anxiously watched, and for a minute seemed 
to be paying off, though very loath to leave 
her old position ; and again went back to it, 
then rose slowly and gracefully to the next 
surge of the sea, paying off this time a little 
more than before, and so again and again 
the same was repeated rhythmically, and 
almost as if the ship was a sentient being, 
and was doing all this in a dignified manner 
without hurry and precipitation, amid the 


whistling of the wind in the blocks and 
rigging, and the continuous swish and 


moaning onset of the waves. We made 
a large circle thus, and at 4 p.m. her 
head was round, though still up in the wind 
on the other tack, and now pointing north 





BROKEN RUDDER HEAD. 
a@ Photograph taken at Albany. 


for Australia instead of drifting south to 
the pole. 

After evening quarters, at which every 
one seemed as happy as could be, we pointed 
yards to the wind and steamed ahead, making 
up for King George’s Sound, trusting to the 
wind to keep her steady on her course, and 
giving her as few spokes of the helm as 
possible. The next morning the wind had 
somewhat fallen, though it was still blowing 
eight, and the sea was going down as well, 
though occasionally we shipped one over the 
weather netting. We are getting out of the 
roaring forties, and are gradually drawing to 
the north of the gale as we near the land. 

In the evening set fore and aft sails, and 
increased the number of revolutions, so that 
on Sunday morning (15th) we are going over 
nine knots; it is raining hard, and much 
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warmer than it has been lately, thermometer 
63°, whereas for the last few days it has 
been 47°. The wind is still falling, though 
the swell is heavy. At 9 a.m. sighted Mount 
Gardner, a peak in Western Australia, and 
aiterwards Bald Head, at the entrance of 
King George’s Sound, and Breaksea Island. 
Had a short service on the main deck at 
10.30 a.m., the men in their damp working 
dress. At 1 P.M. we passed under the west 
side of Breaksea Island, with a lighthouse 
on top of its red rocky, precipitous sides, 
weather-worn from the westerlies that have 
beaten on it for ages. The only way of 
landing is by means of a rope ladder on the 
east or lee side. Bald Head, on our port 
hand, seems covered with scrub, with here 
and there great patches of sand. After 
passing these two the beautiful sound opens 
out beyond. We steamed right on and up 
to the entrance of Princess Royal Harbour, 
away inside which we can see the houses of 
Albany in the distance. Here we anchored 
at 3 p.m. for the night. The scene of our 
mishap was in latitude 40°S., longitude 120° 
E., and 360 miles south of King George’s 
Sound. We have every reason to be most 
thankful that the occurrence was no worse, 
and terminated as it did. Had Sunday after- 
noon prayers at 4 P.M. 

May \7th.—The Rosetta, P. & O. mail 
steamer, arrived from Adelaide en route to 
Suez, and so will take our homeward mails 
this morning. She reports having had very 
bad weather the whole way across the Bight. 
In the afternoon we went with Mr. Loftie 
and Dr. Rogers, and three ward-room officers, 
across to the opposite side of Princess Royal 
Harbour to the quarantine station to shoot 
quail. The low hills covered with dark trees 
sloping down to the white sandy beach, with 
the blue water as calm as possible beneath 
the bright warm sun, reminded us very much 
in their general effect of Bermuda. We rowed 
across and landed at the small cottage, in 
which only a policeman and his family 
reside (as the place is very seldom used for 
quarantine), and there we lunched, and after 
wards separated in parties to go over the 
hill for quail. There are a great many of 
them in the bush, but they are exceedingly 
shy, and require to be very silently and 
stealthily approached. There was too much 
chattering and laughing in our party, and so 
at first we did not shoot anything. But 
afterwards the policeman took George and 
led him quietly aside in the bush, when, 
whistling low, and so imitating the call of 
the quail, he was immediately answered by 
several of the birds, who thus were allured 
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to come nearer and out from the very heather 
and shrubs amongst which we had been 
before walking without seeing a single one. 
Standing on the top of the hill behind the 
quarantine station, we had a clear view over 
the whole of King George’s Sound, and up 
into Oyster Harbour, which stretches away 
on the eastern opposite side in a similar way 
to that in which Princess Royal Harbour does 
on the western, The hillside here abounds in 
“black boys,’ curious black resinous stems, 
three feet high, and one in diameter, with a 
small green tuft on top, and which make a 
splendid fire in the bush when one is required. 
Of gum-trees there are also no end, and we 
were told that so dry is the climate that if 
any one catches a cold in the head here, he 
only has to take his blanket and sleep out in 
the open air, and he comes home cured ; such 
effect have the eucalyptus leaves. At 4 P.M. 
we got into the boat again, and rowed further 
up Princess Royal Harbour on the southern 
side, then again landed on a sandy beach ; 
we walked up into the wood of gum-trees 
behind the old cottage, once inhabited by a 
lime-burner of the name of McBride, but 
which is now deserted. The trees here were 
far larger and stood more thickly together 
than any on the other side of the harbour ; 
and the wood was full of paroquets, who 
were shrieking and laughing ; and from tree 
to tree were hanging all sorts of creepers 
and parasitic orchids ; and the dry calm air 
was filled with an aromatic or resinous odour ; 
while beside the path which was cut through 
the wood were several strangely-shaped and 
brilliantly-coloured flowers growing. Some 
of us wandered in one direction, and some in 
the other, and as it was now time to get 
back to the boat, the wanderers were re- 
called by several “cooeys.” It was getting 
dusk when we shoved off from the beach to 
row back across the smooth surface of the 
harbour, in which were reflected, as in a 
mirror, the rose, blue, green, and golden 
hues of the sunset ; a few streaky clouds 
alone were in the sky, and on the water here 
and there were little scarcely perceptible 
catspaws made by puffs of wind. It was 
quite dark when we reached the ship, and 
the stars had all come out; there was no 
moon till two hours afterwards. So ended 
our first day on Australian soil. 

May 20th.—Left the ship at 9 a.m. with 
two ward-room and two gun-room messmates. 
Walked to the police barracks, there mounted 
our horses, and started with Mr. Loftie for 
Marblup and Wilson’s Creek. Along the 
Perth road for a mile out of the town, then 
turned off on the left through the scrub. 
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The wood at first consists chiefly of various 
kinds of banksias and “black boys,” huge 
cactus-like shrubs, of which there are several 
sorts, some short.and knobby, others tall and 
tufted with green blossoms. The road track 
is rough, and where the soil is boggy widens 
out. The eucalyptus is shedding its “ well- 
formed cups,” or seed-pods, from which it 
derives its name, all over the ground; the 
peppermint trees with their willow-like leaves ; 
the paper-bark trees, off the stems of which 
the bark peels in flakes like paper, and with 
foliage like the yew; and a great quantity 
of scarlet bottle-bush, formed a thick cover 
on either side of the road, which occasionally 
showed signs, by the blackened stems of some 
of the taller trees, of having been at one 
time cleared by bush fires, although the 
undergrowth was now 
growing four or five 
feet high. A number 
of black cockatoos, 
pretty grey honey- 
suckers, and other 
birds with bright yel- 
low wings, were flying 
about. We crossed 
two rough | wooden 
bridges, the one six 
miles from Albany 
and the next one mile 
further on, and then 
halted for an hour at 
Twelve-mile Bridge, 
newly constructed of 
wood over a small 
ravine, on the sides 
of which, after having 
loosened our horses’ 
girths, we sat down 
to eat our sandwiches 
and drink the cold tea we were carrying in 
our flasks. The ground is very dry, and, 
seeing the way in which the grass and leaves 
take fire when a lighted match is casually 
dropped upon them, one can quite understand 
how easy it is when there is a little wind for 
fires to spread in the bush. Dr. Rogers 
overtook us here, having started later from 
Albany; he was in an American cavalry 
regiment all through the Northern War, and 
gave us many amusing stories of his adven- 
tures. We rode on to Marblup, where we 
arrived about 4 p.m., thirty miles from 
Albany, at Mr. Young’s farmhouse and clear- 
ing. The mantelpieces, the tables, and all 
the furniture, are made of mahogany, or the 
darker jarrah wood. The broad large ingle- 
nook, with seats on either side, looks un- 
commonly snug with the iron dogs for the 
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logs, a pile of which last are stacked in the 
verandah outside, so as to be conveniently 
handy for throwing on the fire all night 
through. Mr. and Mrs. Young, their two 
sons and two daughters, gave us a hearty 
welcome, and after taking a draught of warm 
fresh milk (of which there seems an inex- 
haustible supply all over the place), we walk 
up to the small shanty in which we are to 
stay. This consists of two rooms completely 
empty and with bare floors, each, however, 
has a large open fireplace and plenty of jar- 
rah wood stacked for use during the night. 
Two grand wood fires are already burning, 
bright and dry, such a contrast to what we 
have had for the last few weeks on board ship. 
A small two-wheeled cart that has brought 
our mattresses and rugs, and what few 
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things we wanted for the night, has arrived 
before us, and we proceed at once to make 
our toilet in the open air, for there is 
plenty of fresh water in the tank outside, 
and a small wooden trough does duty by 
turns for each of the party. Bevis, a large 
kangaroo dog, a sort of huge, brown, Scotch 
greyhound, looks on as we make ourselves 
ready for Mrs. Young’s tea-supper, for which 
we return to the farmhouse, and there every 
one was very hearty and jolly, and did ample 
justice to the fowls, minced kangaroo, the 
jam, cream, scones, and no end of beautiful 
fresh milk and butter, such as we have not 
tasted since we had left England (for there 
is none, or very little, of either of these two 
last at the Cape or in South America). The 
day has been cloudy, but there has been no 
rain, though every one says there is every 
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sign of it being wet and windy to-morrow, 
one of which is that the hills in the distance 
are intensely blue. After tea found our 
way up across the paddock to our night- 
quarters, and there we slept as soundly as 
possible (nine in the two rooms), with the 
windows open and the fires burning. There 
are two pails of fresh milk, which some 
drink neat and others prefer to take mixed 
with a little whisky before turning in. Some 
fall asleep at once, others not so soon, the 
American doctor’s cheery ringing laugh 
sounding long on the quiet night air, as he 
and the commander tell alternately the most 
astounding yarns, each with ‘a dénotment 
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a draught of fresh milk and a few mouthfuls 
of scones, started away at once. We rode 
after the kangaroo through the bush, and 
soon put up a few, two of which by the help 
of the dogs, we killed, and kept their pads, as 
those of the first kangaroos we have seen in 
their native land. We also caught an opossum, 
which we found in the traditional position 
“up a gum tree.” Returning at 11 a.m., 
had an excellent breakfast in the kitchen of 
the farmhouse, agreeing that no cream or 
milk, butter or eggs, bread or tea, we had 
ever tasted was half so good as that here set 
before us. 

Meanwhile the two policemen had gone 
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more startling than the last. In the silent 
pauses between the tales, while they are 
collecting their wits, we can hear the croak- 
ing of the frogs away in the distance on the 
borders of the marsh, and with these two 
sounds alternately ringing in our ears we 
fell asleep. 

May 2\st.—Up at. daybreak for the kan- 
garoo hunt. First, however, in the delicious 
sunshine of the early morning, ran down to 
the creek and had a good sponge bath amid 
the rocks in the cool sea water under the 
forest. trees, since, owing to its shallowness, 
which extends for a mile from the shore. it 
was impossible to swim ; and then, after taking 


down to the creek and caught some snapper 
and mackerel with lines, though generally 
the fish here are netted, and the fishing nets 
are now hanging up in the yard, where they 
are being mended. 

There are a quantity of robins, only larger 
than ours at home, and another bird with a 
yellow breast, all about in the fields near the 
house, which are cultivated with potatoes 
and corn. The paddock of good grass is 
fenced round and sheltered by tall gum trees ; 
the outhouses are long and built of wood, 
and shingled ; the tree-stems are all blackened 
by the frequent bush fires, after which the 
grass grows better. 
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At 1.30 p.m. we started to walk round the 
lagoon with John Young and Dr. Rogers, to 
look for wild duck ; the commander and the 
rest were to circle round the other end, 
shooting as they went, and so meet us on the 
opposite side. On coming down to a little 
creek we crept cautiously through the bushes 
and dried reed beds, and found a lot of duck 
at once, which were quietly swimming about 
in the water. They are very shy, and have 
to be stalked until within gunshot range ; 
one of the party incautiously showed himself 
and the duck got away. The next time we 
were more wary, and managed to get nearer 
to another lot in the next creek, where 
George made some good flying shots high 
overhead, whilst other birds that came close 
were missed. The whole place seemed alive 
with teal, divers, crane, mallard, and black 
swan. A large flock of these last, however, 
kept more than a mile away right out in the 
centre of the lagoon. We hear the other 
party firing in the distance and continue our 
walk round the shores of the lagoon, which 
reminds us of the pictures of the “ Dismal 
Swamp ;” amidst the reeds and rushes are 
lots of paper-bark trees lying about in all 
sorts of queer shaped logs, just as they 
have fallen from time to time, and there 
been left uncared for; and besides these, 
there are countless “black boys” in all 
directions, short and stumpy, tall and slender. 
We came upon the rest of the party as 
agreed, and then, in order to get at the 
blackswan, which we saw swimming in the 
middle of the lagoon, set off to wade across, 
where at low water it is only one foot deep ; 
this shallow bank, or tongue, stretches right 
across the lagoon, and along it we waded 
with the water up to our knees. The com- 
mander with his rifle got one shot at the 
swan, and one bird fell, but they were out- 
side gunshot range and were all off at once, 
rising high in the air. We come out at the 
edge of the lagoon and make our way up to 
the cottage again ; a honeysucker and a few 
other small birds are shot on the way. We 
have had a fine day’s outing; the sense of 
freedom and the splendid dryness of the air 
are most delicious. We are, however, too 
many for proper sport, and it is impossible 
to restrain the natural excitement of some 
of the party so as to get near the birds, 
which are very shy. We hada good tea in 
Mrs. Young’s kitchen, and found that some 
of the kangaroo which we had got in the 
morning was, when minced, very excellent. 
After supper the wind and rain began, and 
it was a very squally night. 

May 22nd.—After sleeping very soundly 
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went down for a sponge bath in the sea water 
in the creek off the rocks, and found it very 
cold. After this we did full justice to our 
breakfast. Round each of our plates Mrs, 
Young had laid a small wreath of rosebuds, 
“for Sunday morning, and in memory of 
England.” When the things were cleared 
away we had a short service in the kitchen, 
at which the whole family attended and 
joined. This patriarchal and simple praise 
and prayer ended, we mounted our horses, 
and having thanked Mr. and Mrs. Young 
for their kindness, and the hospitable intro- 
duction which they had given us to a settler’s 
life in the. Australian bush, we started for 
Albany-soon after noon. Eddy had ridden 
on a black horse called “Leo,” after the 
present Pope, he had a long swinging 
trot so rare in Australian horses; but he 
returned to-day, however, on a chestnut 
called “Hengist,” who had a delightful 
canter, 

May 23rd.— Meanwhile divers and carpen- 
ters had been employed about the rudder, 
and on Saturday 21st it had been hoisted 
out and secured to the side of the lighter, 
and this morning it was sent on shore towed 
by the steam pinnace. It will be tempo- 
rarily repaired here, enough to get the ship 
under steam to Melbourne, and there we 
shall be detained another three weeks or so 
until the repairs are completed, and probably 
the ship will have to go into dock. ‘The 
rudder is a very large one, in order that the 
ship may be handy for steam manceuvres. 

May 28th.—At 9.30 a.m. started in steam 
pinnace with the commander, three officers, 
and our shore friend the American doctor, 
to run down the Sound to Breaksea Island 
to shoot rabbits. We landed soon after 11 
A.M. and broke up into two parties and began 
shooting at once. It was a beautiful day, 
but rather warm walking in the sun. At 
2.30 P.M. we went up to the lighthouse to 
lunch, where Mr. and Mrs. Turner received 
us very kindly ; they are the only people 
who live on the island. After lunch we went 
out shooting again ; our bag at the end of 
the day was two wallabies, three quail, and 
twenty-two rabbits ; there are plenty of these 
last in the island, and we might have got 
more if we had had dogs to put them up. 
We left in the steam pinnace at 6 p.m., but 
found it rather awkward on account of the 
swell to bring in such a big boat for the 
rope ladder, which is over twenty feet long, 
to swing into from the cliff above. Arrived 
on board at 7.15 p.m. There are signs that 
the weather is going to change, and that we 
shall have more wind and rain. 
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June 7th—The “Snowdrop Minstrels,” 
the Bacchante’s negro troupe, gave an enter- 
tainment on shore at the court-house this 
evening, on behalf of the Seamen and Marines 
Orphans’ Home at Portsmouth, at which they 
got £18. The next day Mr. Loftie came off 
and gave us two white cockatoos, one of 
which afterwards became uncommonly tame 
and a general favourite on board up to the 
day we arrived in England. His berth on 
board was usually in the stoke-hole, where 
he was taught many graceful tricks by the 
chief engineer, and succeeded in imitating to 
a nicety the various sounds of the machinery 
and of the men when “ getting up ashes.” A 
picnic party went away in the steam pinnace 
towing the dingy up Oyster Harbour and 
the King River, where some of the young- 
sters got left behind, and had to find their 
way home in the dark through the bush. 

June 9th.—We were called at 1,30 a.m., as 
the mail was in. We went on board in the 
pinnace by the light of the moon and stars, 
which, together with the comet and Saturn 
and Jupiter in conjunction, were all then 
brightly shining. We got two good cabins 
that happened to be vacant as far forward as 
possible, and at 4 a.m. the Cathay, Captain 
Robbie, got under way. We had first said 
good-bye to Mr. Loftie, and thanked him for 
the constant efforts he had made to render 
our three-weeks’ stay in the neighbourhood of 
King George’s Sound an agreeable one, and 
we asked him to convey to the Governor our 
regret that we could not visit Perth, the 
capital of the colony. We shall ever cherish 
a grateful reminiscence of the kindly loyalty 
we have experienced from all the Queen’s 
subjects at this our first landing-place in 
Australia. 

We steamed round the Bacchante and 
Cleopatra, whose lights and those of the 
pilot’s cottage, burning bright at the top of 
the harbour, were the last sight we saw 
before we turned in and slept sound till 8 
A.M. the next morning. 

June 10th.—It was a curious sensation to 
get up this morning and have no regular 
work to do at sea. Everything in the ship 
appears very clean and nice, the decks espe- 
ciatly so. There happen to be only thirty- 
seven passengers on board. The wind is 
gradually rising, and at last turns to a strong 
muzzler from the north-east ; the sea, too, is 
getting up: the captain is complaining that 
we are only making twelve and a half knots 
against it ; this, however, seems a fair speed 
to us, who have been accustomed lately to 
the leisurely and dignified crawl of « man- 
of-war. 
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June 12th—We came to an anchor at 
Glenelg, and on landing we went by train 
to Adelaide, where we drove up to Govern- 
ment House, and heard the first British cheers 
that have sounded in our ears for many a 
day. It being Sunday evening the streets 
were full of people, who all seemed as glad to 
see us as we were to see them. Everything 
seemed like home. Sir William and Lady 
Jervois had supper waiting for us, and we 
went to bed a little before midnight. 

June 14th.—Started at 6 a.m. by special 
train for Kadina. Sir William Milne and 
Colonel Fitzroy went with us. Breakfasted 
at Balaclava, and then on to Kadina. The 
train ran through much wheat land, which, 
as it is now near mid-winter, was however 
only covered with stubble. The original 
scrub and wild grass have been superseded 
by wheat fields and rich pasturage ; flourish- 
ing homesteads stretch far away over plain 
and upland, and all wear an appearance of 
successful industry ; one great wheat field 
is fifty miles without a break. The yeomanry 
and the farmers here are the backbone of 
the colony. After passing through this 
fertile plain the line enters the native 
scrub, and then, ascending up a steep in- 
cline and many cuttings through dark red 
rock, draws near to Kadina, where we 
arrived after thus crossing the York Penin- 
sula about 11 a.m. The mayor met us on 
the platformand read an address. We then 
got into two brakes with four horses, and 
drove to Moonta, eight miles, through the 
open bush; there was a good metal road 
lately laid, but the drivers preferred, as 
many others seemed to have done before 
them, to strike out a road for themselves on 
the turf, where many parallel lines traced 
by the wheels of our predecessors extended 
on either side of the regular road for two or 
three hundred yards. Tall brick chimneys, 
lofty scaffoldings with wheels at the top, and 
the other usual surroundings that bespeak 
proximity to mining operations, though there 
was no smoke or grimy blackness such as 
usually in similar cases sullies the purity of 
the country air, greeted us as we drove up 
to Captain Hancock’s office. There we 
dressed in flannel shirts and _ trousers, 
changed our hats and boots, and walking to 
the head of one of the shafts got four at a 
time into cages, by which we were lowered 
into the rich copper mine below. All here, 
“one and all,” are true Cornishmen, fine 
stalwart fellows ; most of those we see young, 
tall, and broad, with a slight South Austra- 
lian drawl, but of the real English bone and 
sinew and straightforward look about their 
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faces. Mining operations here, though now 
depressed, seem in a fair way of revival. 
We were to have gone on to Wallaroo, 
where there are some large smelting works 
with blast furnaces as large as those at 
Swansea, but time would not allow. The 
mayor of Wallaroo, an Orkney man, whose 
acquaintance we were very glad to make, 
drove with us back to Kadina, where we 
lunched. We left Kadina about 4 p.m., and 
arrived at Adelaide after a quick run down 
at 8 P.M. 

June 15th.— After breakfast busy writing 
letters for the mail until at 11 a.m. started 
on horseback with the governor to ride to 
Marble Hill, eighteen miles away on Mount 
Lofty. From the summit of this last are 
many beautiful views, one especially from 
the Eagle Nest Inn down Waterfall Valley, 
looking back on Adelaide and the sea in the 
distance. The hills here are all covered 
with trees to the summits, and reminded us 
of the blue mountains in Jamaica. But 
about everything—the hedgerows, the fields, 
the grass, the carts, the men, these last stal- 
wart, and brown, and unexcitable—there 
was an unmistakable stamp of England, as 
we rode along and gradually mounted the 
hills to the governor's house. 

June 16th.—After breakfast started with 
the governor by special train to Freeling, 
where we arrived at 11 a.m., and then drove 
twenty miles to Colingrove, Mr. Angas’s 
place, where we arrived at 1.30 p.m. The 
road leads up and down over a rolling land 
of fertile red earth, and past many villages, 
some of them inhabited entirely by Germans 
(the holdings are mostly of 200 acres 
each, well tilled, each side of the road), and 
others entirely by Swiss, until it arrives at 
Angaston. A couple of miles outside this 
township a cavalcade of Oddfellows, with 
sashes and bows, came forth to meet us. 
One of them was brandishing his red banner 
on high, which operation, as neither he nor 
his horse were used to it, caused the two to 
part company, the man being shot in one 
direction, and the banner in the other. We 
picked him up and put him into one of the 
carriages, and carried him back to a public- 
house at the entrance of the village from 
which he had started. This was his home, 
and here we left him, a little stunned and 
bruised, but no doubt able, after further 
slight refreshment, to feel quite himself 
again. At the school-house in Angaston the 
district council read a short address to the 
governor, to which he, standing up in the 
carriage, replied in a few hearty and sensible 
words, which were cheered to the echo by all 
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the inhabitants and holiday-folk who were 
standing round. 

June 17th.—We are over 1,200 feet_higher 
here than at Adelaide, and the barometer 
has gone with a bound from thirty inches 
to twenty-nine. It is a fine bright bracing 
morning. After breakfast we go down to 
look at the emus in the paddock, where they 
are kept for laying eggs. They lay twice a 
week in a strange rough sort of nest, which 
is simply a heap of weeds lying on the turf. 
After lunch we drove away at 1.30 p.m. back 
to Freeling, through Greenock, Neurioopta, 
Daveytown, Angas Park, and Angaston, 
and left by special train for Adelaide, where 
we arrived at 6 p.m. Went to dine with the 
Speaker, Mr. Ross, and the Legislative body, 
and after that to the mayor’s ball at the 
town hall, which was a very fine thing. 
The whole front of the building was bril- 
liantly illuminated with gas, as also had been 
that of the parliament house where we dined. 
The mayor read an address, and Eddy re- 
plied. There were about 800 people, but it 
was not at all crowded, as, besides the ball- 
room, other rooms were all thrown open, the 
council chamber being used as a card and 
smoking-room. 

June 18th.—We went to the opening of 
the National Art Gallery in the new Uni- 
versity Buildings, to which the Queen has 
lent some pictures from Windsor: Chief 
Justice Way did the honours. One hundred 
members of the Volunteer Force (of which 
there are in all 1,500) were drawn up at the 
side, under Major Fergusson, and looked very 
well in their scarlet uniforms. These men 
volunteered to go to the Transvaal, and meant 
it too, but were declined. South Australia 
evidently considers itself a real and living 
portion of the British Empire, and is quite 
willing to share the burdens of citizenship 
with the mother country. 

June 19th.—In the afternoon drove to the 
Hospital for Incurables, where there are about 
forty-eight patients ; we went all over it and 
saw all in every ward. There were several 
poor boys with spinal affections, one very 
bright little chap chatted with us some time 
and gave us some carving of his own doing. 
There were also some poor paralysed old men 
who were sunning themselves in front. We 
had a quiet dinner at Government House, and 
afterwards some music and hymns with Lady 
and Miss Jervois in the drawing-room. 

June 20th.—Left Adelaide at 7.30 am, 
driven by Mr. Stirling in his drag ; Lieutenant 
Jervoisand Mr. Thring (“ the colonel” whose 
acquaintance we first made in the mail steamer, 
who is a nephew of Sir Edward Thring, and 
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related to the governor) are going with us ; 
as we leave Adelaide we pass small groups of 
working men going to their labour, who stop 
and cheer us. ‘The road leads away up Mount 
Lofty, past Glen Osmond at the foot of the 
hills, and four miles from Adelaide, where 
the Hon. T. Elder has a curious collection of 
animals and birds. Hitherto the road is the 
same as we went on Wednesday, the rich 
arable land all inclosed with posts and rails 
or hedges, and under cultivation for grain 
and fodder, for vineyards and gardens, and is 
thickset with homesteads. From the summit, 
as the sun is shining brightly amid the woods 
of red and blue gum trees with other under- 
growth, we have our last look at Adelaide, 
with its towers and steeples in the distance 
over the plains, and the gleaming line of sea 
behind in the Gulf of St. Vincent. We 
pulled up for breakfast at Chafer’s Inn. 
From this point begins the descent on the 
opposite side of the hills; this is more 
gradual than the ascent, and the woods here 
—now of white and stringy bark gum trees (a 
different kind from those on the western side 
of the range) and far thinner and more open. 
We drive straight through Echunga (twenty- 
one miles from Adelaide) to Macclesfield, 
where we change horses. Getting down for 
a few minutes, chatted with a lot of little 
lads from the Halndorf School close by, 
amongst whom one who was a German and 
another who was a Jew made the brightest 
jokes. The road leads on now over a country 
of picturesque hills and valleys, over lots of 
land with dead gum trees on either side, these 
having been “rung,” the land was for a 
‘hort time cultivated for wheat, but the soil 
was too poor, and is now again used for sheep 
farming. Thus on to Strathalbyn, a Scotch 
settlement, where we again stopped to change 
horses, thirty-five miles from Adelaide, and 
where the town councillors, partly German 
and partly Scotch, welcomed us, and with 
them we go into the Institute, where we 
drink their healths, and then go and look at 
the volunteers who are also all turned out ; 
they are strong, stalwart, well set-up men in 
a serviceable, workmanlike uniform. From 
here we drive on through a nearly level 
country of pasture and wheat-fields, thirteen 
miles to Milang, on the western side of Lake 
Alexandrina, and thus ends our pleasant 
coach drive, forty-eight miles from Adelaide. 
Here Mr. Landseer (a relative of Sir 
Edwin’s), the chief resident, member of the 
assembly, and owner of the steamers on the 
lake, got us on to the tram, ran us down the 
jetty, where the Despatch was waiting with 
steam up, on board of which they had 
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prepared lunch for us. Mr. Edmund Bow. 
man, the eldest nephew of Mr. Bowman of 
Campbell House, with whom we are going to 
stay, and Mr. Davenport, one of the oldest 
colonists and full of the most interesting 
conversation, met us here, and as soon as the 
luggage had arrived we started and proceeded 
down the inland sea or Lake Alexandrina, 
which is nowhere more than six or eight feet 
deep, and in parts not two, although the 
surface of the water (thirty miles long by 
fifteen broad) is so large that in many places 
the opposite coast is out of sight. It opens 
to the sea by a narrow passage known as the 
Murray sea mouth ; the lake is in reality an 
enlargement of the Murray River, whose 
waters it receives at its north-east end. It 
was quite dark when we arrived at the jetty 
by Campbell House, at the southern end of 
Lake Albert at 6.15 p.m. and were piloted in 
by rockets and by blue lights, and, as it is 
very shallow, landed in small boats. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowman gave us a warm reception ; 
after dinner went to bed pretty tired. 

June 21st.—Breakfast at 7.30 am., and 
started immediately afterwards, some riding 
and others driving, for the kangaroo hunt. 
In the first drive Eddy shot two kangaroo, a 
right and left shot, George shot three ; they 
are in such large numbers here that, although 
their skins make capital fur, it is custom- 
ary to cut off only their thick tails, which 
make excellent soup, and leave their carcasses 
on the ground. There were lots of dulachies, 
which are smaller than a brown kangaroo, 
and are grey-haired and red-headed ; these do 
not strike the tail on the ground in running 
as the kangaroo appear to do. There are 
pits in the corners of this one paddock (which 
alone consists of 800 acres) into which the 
kangaroo are driven on all sides by 200 blacks 
and many whites mounted; as they come 
bounding and leaping along they seem to have 
great difficulty in turning, and never attempt 
to avoid any person or obstacle that may be 
in their way, but go straight for it, whatever 
it may be, even if it ends in their being 
capsized, A great many of course did not 
fall into the pit, the majority breaking back 
through the line of beaters. There were two 
pits, however, into which a good many jumped, 
and out of these one Joey was taken, and a 
little baby kangaroo out of its mother’s 
pouch. The kangaroo are very destructive 
to the sheep runs by eating the grass, and 
multiply at a great rate ; faster than they 
can be kept down. On this estate, which 
consists of 50,000 acres, there were 4,000 
kangaroo killed last year ; each tail, which is 
worth about sixpence, is given to the keepers. 
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There were lots of wild turkey about, for it 
is a rough country all round, though it makes 
an excellent sheep run. 

We had lunch in the bush—English park- 
like land wooded with gum trees and shee- 
oaks, no undergrowth, only rough grass— 
making a fire and cooking our own meat. 
Mr. Bowman showed us how to make bush- 
man’s tea, boiling the water first in the billy, 
putting the tea on the top and then the 
sugar, stirring it up with a stick. After lunch 
we rode after more kangaroo on horseback. 
You can ride a kangaroo down after about 
two miles in the open ; we got twelve in this 
way. Using kangaroo hounds, about fifty or 
sixty more were taken; the dulachies and 
wallabies leap and bound with their tails off 
the ground, the kangaroo seems to use his as 
a lever. No kangaroo, unless by accident, in 
uneven ground when going fast touches the 
ground with the tail. The tail balances the 
animal. When standing or moving slowly in 
act of feeding the animal has the tail always 
touching the ground. The Australian horses 
are very quick to turn, and when the bridle 
is merely pressed against one side of the neck, 
or when the slightest hint is given by the pres- 
sure of the knee, they are round in a second. 
And it is the same in driving ; it was quite 
astonishing to wateh the way in which Mr. 
Bowman handled his pair, and whisked the 
waggonette in and out and round about the 
stumps and fallen trees and all over the scrub, 
and coming home kept up abreast of the gallop- 
ing horsemen. Through the grass of the open 
there are broad clearings cut for roads, which 
reminded one of the “ridings” in the woods 
at home ; this is done to check bush fires. 

The sound of a lamb’s bleat reminded one 
also of England, where to-day is the longest 
day, though here it is the shortest in the 
year. The sky is leaden, and though there 
is no frost, there is a feel about the clear air 
like a black winter. After dinner, which 
was at 6 P.m., we went to see a korrobboree, 
where the black-fellows were encamped at a 
short distance from the house. There were 
two tribes of these, and about 200 of them 
in all. They were painted with white and 
black streaks across the face and chest, and 
got up in correct style with skins and spears 
and boomerangs, and by the light of the fires 
which were kindled in a circle around they 
looked sufficiently hideous. The tribes danced 
alternately, and the watchwords of their 
songs appeared to be half English, half 
native. A great deal of the action of the 
dance consisted in striking the ground at the 
same moment, so as to cause an echoing thud 
with their feet. One of the repeated actions 
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was to cause the muscles of the leg and thigh 
to quiver simultaneously from toe to stomach 
in a most extraordinary manner. At the 
end of each. figure they brought themselves 
up sharp with a strange deep-toned sound, 
half hurrah, half grunt, “‘ Wir—r—r—wuh !” 
They would then wheel right across the in- 
closed space in line, and chattering as fast as 
they could, upon the women who were sitting 
on the ground, and also singing a sort of 
chorus of a few notes; the line would then 
wheel back, break up into twos and threes, 
brandishing their short sticks and clubs over 
their heads, each man vociferating quickly to 
his mate, and then all of a sudden these in- 
coherent sounds would all coalesce together 
into a chorus, and the band, again united, 
would cause the ground once more to vibrate 
to the reiterated cadence of their stamp. 

June 22nd.—Up at 4.30 a.m, and at 5.0 
went by moon and starlight, and the two 
planets Saturn and Mercury still in conjunc- 
tion, and with the rockets and blue lights to 
help us to find our way to the end of the 
jetty, down to the Despatch steamer, to cross 
over to Meningie on the opposite side of the 
lake ten miles off, but forty from Milang at 
the other end. We arrived there at day- 
break about 7.0 a.m. In the grey morning 
light, and with all the green weed through 
which the steamer pushed its way in the 
shallow water to the landing place, it did not 
seem an over-cheerful place; but the few 
people that were about, and with whom we 
conversed promiscuously, were hearty and 
sound-minded. They had nothing to gain by 
pretending what they did not feel, and their 
professed feelings were such as did honour to 
themselves. We got into a large break here 
that was waiting for us with four horses, and 
put what luggage we had into a iwo-horsed 
buggy to follow. A good metal road led off 
through the bush that stretched away on 
either side, and consisted chiefly of mallee 
scrub and dwarf eucalyptus, and so to the 
“Tam o’ Shanter Inn,” where Mr. McCullum 
had prepared a capital hot breakfast of fresh 
fish and sausages, to which, having been four 
hours in the open air, we did ample justice. 
Then on through the bush again, and along 
down the Corong, where there is many a 
pretty view in the sunlight over the smooth 
blue water to the sand dunes and hills be- 
yond, which shut out the sea from this long 
estuary. Then for miles over open grass 
lands, and gum trees here and there, either 
in clumps or solitarywise, and with a shanty 
or other sign of struggling or straggling 
settler, and with the road in parts well 
metalled and as sound and hard as any in 
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England, and in others merely running over 
grass, and the black peaty soil churned up 
by many ruts and scored with wheel-marks 
of passing traffic. The mail between Ade- 
laide and Melbourne runs overland this way, 
and the well-horsed coach passing twice a 
day to and fro is the chief enlivener of the 
solitude which otherwise, except for the 
bounding kangaroo and a few wild turkey, 
seems perpetual. Mr. and Mrs. Bowman 
had kindly provided two hand-boxes, which 
we carried in the carriage with us, filled with 
fruit and more solid refreshments, which 
from time to time still further enheartened 
the spirits of the travellers, whom, however, 
“the vivacious colonel” kept pretty well 
awake. In many places we drive as through 
an open English park, only it is like a park 
in chancery, with the trees fallen and dead 
and the stumps protruding here and there, 
and pools uncared for, and the grass growing 
by their sides, dank and lank. And then 
over a sandy beach, and through water 
nearly over the wheels for a mile or two, 
but all sunny and pleasant ; and then on to a 
wholly different soil, black and fertile, the 
fenced holdings hereabouts showing that man 
had taken nature in hand, “as when Adam 
delved and Eve span,” to replenish the earth 
and subdue it. A few flocks of sheep wander- 
ing at large and enjoying themselves by 
browsing as we had been doing, although on 
other material were the signs that warned 
us we were drawing near to Coolatoo, where 
we pulled up for lunch at 4 p.m. It was a 
small inn kept by a Dane of the name of 
Andersen, a native of Fiinen, with whom we 
enjoyed a chat about Copenhagen, though it 
many years since he has been there. 
Here the mail stops daily at 8 p.m. for supper, 
and here the two brawny mounted South 
Australian police handed on their duties to 
another pair; two of this well-mounted and 
well-equipped, and in every respect, as far as 
the eye could judge, highly satisfactory body 
of men conducted us the whole way. Soon 
after leaving here the stars came out again, 
and we let down the curtains of the brake 
and had a snooze, but as the road was in 
parts very rough the members of the party 
now and then had a good real bang one 
against another. It was nearly 10 p.m. 
before we arrived at Kingston at the end of 
our ninety-eight miles drive from Meningie, 
having made altogether 108 miles to-day, 
which is more than the Bacchante’s average 
for twenty-four hours. Here the inhabitants 
had illuminated their houses, and some of 
them even came out in a cavalcade to welcome 
us. After a good dinner at Peek’s Hotel, 
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wild turkey and teal, we turned in and went 
to bed at 1 a.m. without the luggage, which 
did not arrive until an hour later. The 
buggy found the road very heavy, and had 
to put up with a jibber or two. Im olden 
days Mr. Peek had been Colonel Mount 
Edgcombe’s servant, and, curiously, had been 
with him when he stayed at the old house at 
Sandringham. 

June 23rd.— Breakfasted, and off by 
special train at 8 am. We had a glance 
first at the pier and jetty, where two 
steamers were lying for wool. The district 
council turned out, and their chairman read 
a short address at the station. We shook 
him by the hand, and told him we were 
much obliged for all his good wishes, and we 
hoped he would live many years, and that 
every day of his life would be as full of hap- 


piness to him as he said to-day was. The 
dew was lying heavy on the ground, and 
there was a frosty keen feel in the air. The 


train sped along swiftly through scrub and 
two or three wayside stations to Lucingdale, 
where it stopped to water, and all the school 
children turned out in a row along the plat- 
form, which some one had spent pains and 
trouble to decorate prettily with evergreens, 
and sang “God save the Queen.” We 
arrived at Narracoorte, the present end of 
the fifty-three miles railway from Kingston, 
at 10.30 am., where we mounted Mr. 
Robertson’s private carriage, and drove first 
to District Square, where both of us planted 
a gum tree. We were told that lots more 
were going to be planted to-day to make a 
shady avenue round the square, and evi- 
dently the people here are prepared to make 
a regular day after we have gone on. There 
are signs of preparations for feasting, and 
the brass band with a very big drum have 
already begun their manipulation. Then to 
Struan House, where we lunched with Mr. 
Robertson ; before that we walked over his 
grounds, and saw in the park the small 
fenced inclosure within which his father 
rests, who was one of the first settlers who 
came out here thirty-two years ago; and 
then to see the kangaroo hounds and his 
stud. After lunch drove on through open 
park-like scenery to Penola, thirty-two miles 
from Narracoorte, where we arrived about 
4 pm. Here there was something quite 
new in the way of an address read by Mr. 
McKenzie, chairman of the district council : 
it was inclosed in a silk case like a Union 
Jack, which must have cost the school chil- 
dren who had worked it much time and 
labour, and referred amongst other things to 
our being in the navy. These again art 
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drawn up by the side of the road, and sing the 
National Anthem. There is also something 
original about the decorations here, and it is 
touching to see strong hearty men as well as 
women really affected by the remembrances 
of the old country which our coming seems 
to awaken in their breasts ; for of course we 
know well enough that all this is not got up 
for us, but is merely a sign of their warm 
attachment to England over the seas, and of 
all that name awakens and recalls in every 
British breast. Drove on another four miles 
to Yallum Park, the charming and com- 
fortable residence of Mr. Riddock, in a very 
pretty garden. Mr. Scott is staying here, 
and after dinner he and Mr. Riddock chatted 
away in the billiard-room, and gave us a 
good insight into the ways and manners of 
the country. The Scotch are the best and 
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Half the most 


prominent among the statesmen of the 


most successful of emigrants. 


Canadian confederation, of Victoria, and 
Queensland are born Scots, and all the great 
merchants of India are of the same nation. 
Whether it is that the Scotch emigrants are 
for the most part men of better education 
than those of other nations, or whether the 
Scotchman owes his uniform success in every 
climate to his perseverance or his shrewd- 
ness, the fact remains that wherever abroad 
you come across a Scotchman you invariably 
find him prosperous and respected in caleu- 
lating contentment; and with a strong 
handed, open-hearted hospitality that no 
words can render adequate thanks for. To 
come in contact only with such colonists is 
morally healthgiving. 
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PRIMROSES, 


From a Drawing by H. Rytanp. 


PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. 


In the simple flower-lore of village children, 
two kinds of primroses, growing everywhere 
together on the self-same banks, have long 
been familiarly known as pin-eyed and thrum- 
eyed. The distinction between them is but 
a very small one, and yet it is marked enough 
to have struck the attention even of those 
half unconscious budding botanists, and to 
have gained itself a settled name in the pure 
Saxon English undefiled of the country dia- 
lects. That is a very fortunate circumstance 
indeed for those who love their mother 
tongue: for pin-eyed and thrum-eyed are 
prettier words by far than heterostyled or 
dimorphic, and they mark the distinction 
between the two types at least as well as 
any barbarous mixture of good Greek roots 
could possibly do. Pin-eyed and thrum-eyed 
let them here be, accordingly: and let us 
turn forthwith from the m 


hames 
i 





to the things themselves they are meant to 
designate. 





lf you pick a couple of primroses from a 
hedgerow bank on any sunny April morning 
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you will probably find that one of them has 
a little object like a pin-head in the very 
centre, inside the crumpled deeper yellow 
ring which marks the entrance to the long 
funnel-shaped tube. But in all likelihood, 
its next neighbour, unless picked from the 
same plant, will be found to have instead in 
the same place, not a pin, but a set of five 





OXLIPS. 


From a Drawing by H. Rytanp. 


little clustered stamens or pollen-bags, hang- 
ing out from the wall of the tube so as 
nearly to close up the mouth of the recess. 
The one kind is a pin-eyed primrose, while 
the other kind is thrum-eyed. The first 
name immediately explains itself; for the 
second, is it needful in these days of early 
English reprints to inform the world at large 
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that thrum is a fine old English word for a 
thread or end of twine? 

Now, before we go on to discourse of 
primroses in general, it will be well clearly 
to understand what is the use and mean- 
ing of these two separate types of common 
primrose. They are not different kinds or 
varieties, that is clear: they grow together in 
the same spots, and they 
resemble one another in 
every particular, except 
that of the pin or the 
thrums with which they 
are severally provided. 
Moreover, if you pick a 
cowslip or an oxlip, you 
will find just the same 
difference there as in 
the true primrose: and 
the auriculas, and polyan- 
thuses, and China prim- 
roses of our gardens also 
display exactly the same 
diversity between the 
pin-eyed and the thrum- 
eyed types. Each species 
has two forms, and the 
two forms occur through- 
out in about equal 
numbers. 

Let us cut a primrose 
down in two, lengthwise 
—make a “ longitudinal 
section” as the scientific 
people say—and see what 
light dissection will cast 


upon the problem in 
hand. The section re- 
veals the curious fact 


that’ all the pin-eyed 
primroses have hidden 
thrums lower down the 
tube, while all the thrum- 
eyed have hidden pins at 
a point just answering 
to the thrums of their 
pin-eyed neighbours. 
What is the explanation 
of this curious and puz- 
zling fact ? 

The pin in each case 
is the stigma or sensitive 
surface of the unripe capsule. It is the 
place where the pollen must be deposited 
in order to make the seeds swell and grow. 
A long rod connects it with a sort of globe 
below : and that globe is the ovary, contain- 
ing the embryo seeds. If pollen is placed 
upon the pin-head, it sends down long tubes 
through the connecting rod, fertilises the 
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tiny embryos, and makes them expand into 
the ripe primrose seeds. 

The thrums, on the other hand, are the 
stamens or pollen-bags. It is they that 
produce the mealy pollen, which the bee or 
moth carries upon his proboscis to the pin- 
head or stigma of the neighbouring blossoms. 
When they are ripe, their two little sacks 
open lengthwise, and leave the pollen exposed 
in the tube or at the mouth of the flower. 

Now, the reason why the primrose has 
these two forms of flowers is in order to 
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more pollen at the same point on his pro- 
boscis, without brushing any of it off against 
the tall pin-head. But if, on the contrary, 
he happens next to visit a thrum-eyed speci- 
men, like B, in that case he will unconsciously 
deposit the mealy pollen-grains he gathered 
from the pin-eyed blossom upon the sticky 
pin-head or stigma of this second flower, 
which here occupies just the same relative 
position as the stamens do in the pin-eyed 
blossoms. At the same time, he will collect 
more pollen higher up upon his proboscis 











“THE RATHE PRIMROSE.” 
From a Drawing by H. Ryrtanp. 


insure the cross-fertilisation of its blossoms, 
and cross-fertilisation of a very peculiar and 
effective sort. Each flower is thus dusted 
with pollen from another flower, and that 
too a flower of the alternate type. Let us sup- 
pose the moth first visits a pin-eyed blossom, 
like the one lettered a in the woodcut ; then 
he will gather pollen from the stamens on a 
part of his proboscis just answering in length 
to their position in the flowers of this form. 
If, next, he flies away to another blossom of 
the same pin-eyed type, he will only gather 


from the five stamens at the mouth; and 
this pollen he will ugain deposit upon the 
next flower of the pin-eyed type that he 
happens to visit. In this way, owing to the 
exact correspondence of the opposite parts 
in the two forms, a pin-eyed flower always 
gets fertilised from a thrum-eyed sister, and 
a thrum-eyed from a pin-eyed. It doesn’t 
matter how many flowers of one sort the 
moth goes on visiting at once; he will only 
keep on collecting more and more pollen, 
without disbursing any: but the moment he 
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Every history must 
necessarily start from 
somewhere, and -the par- 
ticular pot from which 
it starts must always be 
mainly a matter of arti- 
ficial convenience. We 
can’t set out on every 
inquiry from the very 
beginning of all things, 
or ask by what series of 
stages a primrose was 
finally developed out of 
the primitive chaotic 
nebula. We must needs 
begin at some far later 
point in its history than 
that, and trace merely 
the last few stages in 
the long course of its 
evolution. The prim- 
rose family, then, in the 
simplest form in which 
any of its members now 
occur, is a rather ad- 
vanced and highly de- 
veloped group of flowers. 
We may take the 
common English wood- 
land loosestrife as an ex- 
cellent example of these 
earlier and less perfect 
primroses—a __ pretty 
trailing plant, with 
brilliant golden yellow 
flowers, extremely like 
the ordinary weedy pim- 
pernels, or shepherd’s 
weather-glasses, in al- 
most everything except 
colour. Indeed, pimper- 





WOODLAND LOOSESTRIFE. 
From a Drawing by H. RyLanp. 


arrives at flowers of the opposite sort, he will 
begin paying out, at the same time that he 
collects pollen upon another part of his 
proboscis for the future benefit of the first- 
visited kind. 

So much I have briefly premised by way 
of introduction to the general history of the 
primrose and cowslip race. We must have 
some fairly accurate idea of what a thing is 
really like before we can begin to inquire 
how it came to be so. Our next step must 
be to ask what was the origin and gradual 
development of this interesting mechanism 
for cross-fertilisation. 


nel is probably nothing 
more than a woodland 
loosestrife which has 
taken to growing in cul- 
tivated places as a true 
weed, and so has acquired a deeper orange- 
red hue in the blossom, and a queer habit of 
opening its capsule by letting the top fall 
off like a lid, instead of by unfolding like 
other loosestrifes in five small valves. Oddly 
enough, the marks of the five original valves 
still survive in the modern pimpernel, though 
they are now of no use whatsoever to the 
plant since its curious change of habit. 
Woodland loosestrife already shows its 
high point of development in the fact that 
in place of having five separate petals it 
has them all united into a single flat corolla, 
with five lobes or points to mark the original 





























WATER VIOLETS. 


From a Drawing by H. Ry.Lanp. 


distinctness of parts, as one still sees it in 
less advanced flowers like the dog-roses or 
buttereups. But the union of the petals 
here is so very slight—hardly more than by 
a mere ring at the base—that even an unin- 
structed eye can at once see the inferiority of 
the flower, compared with the long-tubed and 
deep-throated corolla of the true primrose. 
There is no honey in the centre to attract 
flies or bees ; nothing but pollen, a compara- 
tively wasteful form of allurement, because 
the insects which fly from one blossom to 
another are thus turned from useful allies 
into thieves whose depredations almost out- 
balance the benefit they incidentally confer. 
The midges which frequent the flowers simply 


light on the petals or rim of the corolla, and 
dust themselves over with pollen while feed- 
ing at the exposed and open stamens. Then, 
when they have finished, they go off again 
to another blossom, where they almost ac- 
cidentally, as it were, rub off a little of the 
pollen they have thus gathered on to the 
small central knob or sensitive stigma of 
the second flower. How very different is 
this clumsy and hap-hazard arrangement from 
the extremely complicated, safe, and well- 
designed method for insuring cross-fertili- 
sation adopted by the primrose and the 
cowslip. 

There is another wild species of loosestrife 
in England, however, with far larger bunches 
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of handsome golden flowers, found here and 
there along the banks of streams in a few 
favoured situations. This kind, often called 
the garden loosestrife, because it used for- 
merly to be cultivated for its bright blossoms 
in cottage gardens, shows some faint approach 
to the primrose type, in that its flowers, 
instead of being flat and wide open, are 


somewhat bell-shaped, and its stamens don’t 
hang out so loosely as in its woodland sister. 
Still, even this handsome plant produces no 
honey, and trusts entirely for fertilisation 


seem, some early common ancestor of the 
primrose type, still a mere loosestrife, began 
to develop rudimentary honey glands, like 
those so common in most higher plants. 
Such flowers would be sure of securing an 
unusual,number of insect visitors, and so 
would set their seeds very much more fre- 
quently than their less highly favoured 
competitors which trusted to the pollen alone. 
Thus they would obtain an advantage in the 
struggle for existence, and would soon very 
greatly outnumber the honeyless kinds. 

Again, among these developing primroses, 

some would probably have longer and 
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narrower bottoms.to their flowers than 
others, and as this would tend to exclude 
small thieving insects, and to attract 
those with a long proboscis, like bees 
and butterflies, it would prove a still 
further advantage to those individuals 
which displayed it, and would cause them 
to be more often fertilised on the average 
than their wider-mouthed sisters. In 
this way, the tube would tend to be- 
come longer and narrower from genera- 
tion to generation, until it had reached 
the utmost length of the proboscis in the 
insects by which the particular flowers 
were usually fertilised. Beyond this, it 
could not go, for if in any individual 
flower it went so far as to make it im- 
possible for the insect to reach the honey, 
that flower would never be visited at all, 
and so would die out immediately without 
leaving any descendants. The water- 
violet, which is usually fertilised by water- 
side flies with a short proboscis, has only 
a comparatively short tube ; but the prim- 
rose, which is specially adapted for moths 
and humble-bees, with an extremely long 
proboscis, has a very deep and narrow 
tube. 








THE MBALY PRIMROSE. 
From a Drawing by H. Rytanp. 


to the 
bees. 
Several intermediate types (of which the 
so-called water-violets or featherfoil which 
frequents still shallow pools in the eastern 
counties is almost the only English specimen) 
lead on gradually from these open-mouthed 
primrose-like flowers to the deep-tubed and 
fully-developed true primroses. Most of 
these have the same curious peculiarity of 
pin-eyed and thrum-eyed flowers as the prim- 
rose itself. At some time or other, it would 


chance attentions of pollen-eating 


In somewhat the same way the trick or 
device of the pin-eyed and thrum-eyed 
forms must have been developed by some 
stray combination of circumstances, as 
similar devices have often been in other 
flowers. In the beginning a few flowers 
must have shown some slight tendency to 
have the stamens higher up than the stigma ; 
while in others the stigma must have been a 
little longer than the stamens—an accident 
which may easily occur anywhere in the 
course of fortuitous variation. But its 
hardening into a constant practice of the 
race is due to the fact that it favours the 
process of cross-fertilisation. Mr. Darwin 
showed the use of the cross-fertilisation thus 
effected by fertilising each type with pollen 
of its own sort; and these “illegitimate 
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COWSBLIPS. 


From a Drawing by H. Ry Lanp. 


unions,” as he called them, say between pin- 
eyed and pin-eyed, produced far less fertilised 
seed than the “legitimate unions” between 
pin-eyed and thrum-eyed. Hildebrand re- 
peated these experiments, and further showed 
that a primrose fertilised with pollen from 
its own stamens was far the most sterile and 
feeble of any. 

And now, what accounts for the difference 
between primroses and cowslipst Unlike as 
these two flowers are in external appearance, 
they are nevertheless so very closely related 
in all essential particulars that some of our 
best botanists will not allow them to be other 
than two varieties of one and the same 
species. If we look first at the cowslip, 
which is probably the more normal and 


original of the two forms, we can easily see 
the true nature of the very narrow line that 
really divides them from one another. 

The cowslip has its blossoms raised in little 
clustered bunches on the tep of a tall stalk 
from which the separate flower-stems spring 
all together at a single point. This is cer- 
tainly the most ordinary mode of growth in 
the primrose genus, and it is met with, not 
only'in the China primrose, and the auriculas 
of our gardens, but also in the mealy primrose 
of the Scotch Highlands. Hence, we may 
be fairly justified in looking upon this, rather 
than the primrose, as the primitive type of 
the two plants. The cowslip usually grows 
on the top of small hillocks, or among grass 
in level places, where the tall stem is neces- 
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sary in order to raise the blossoms above the 
level of the surrounding herbage, where they 
can be fairly seen by the eyes of the fertilis- 
ing insects. For this reason it is later in 
opening than the primrose, which only needs 
to produce a very short stalk for each separate 
flower. The blossoms of cowslips are darker 
in tone than those of primroses, and the 
yellow eye in the centre is deepened till it 
almost deserves to be described as orange or 
even red. The corolla is also more cup- 
shaped, and the individual flowers less large, 
doubtless because the conspicuousness of the 
entire bunch makes it less needful for each 
separate element of the whole to display a 
large mass of attractive colour. So far as I 
have observed, hive bees form a much greater 
proportion among the visitors to the cowslip 
than their wild neighbours the humble bees : 
but it is also frequently fertilised by certain 
bee-like flies. 

The primrose, on the other hand, seems to 
me to be a cowslip which has acquired the 
habit of growing almost exclusively on banks 
or sloping places, and so has practically taken 
to suppressing its tall common flower-stem. 
One may observe in the meadows in spring 
that the banks of the hedgerows, the sides of 
the mounds or hillocks, and all the declivities 
generally are thickly studded with the whitish 
spangled flowers of the primrose, while a 
little later on, the summits of the hillocks 
and the other level parts of the meadows 
form the favourite haunts of the taller cow- 
slips. Now, it is obvious that the primroses, 
thus clinging to the gentle slopes, need no 
tall flower-stem, because they turn their 
blossoms obliquely so as to front the flying 
insects full in the face. For this reason, I 
believe, the primrose has almost left off 
developing the common flower-stem ; though, 
if you trace the blossoms carefully to their 
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source, you will find that they do really 
spring from a very short and stumpy stalk, 
almost hidden away among the crowded bases 
of the crinkled woolly leaves. As they thus 
can save the material which would otherwise 
have gone to make up the flower stalk, they 
are enabled to blossom a good deal earlier in 
the year than the cowslips ; but their flowers 
being less massed are individually larger, and 
the colour is paler, so as to attract the eyes 
of night-flying moths. Thus the primrose is 
probably an early-flowering cowslip, which 
has specially adapted itself to growing on 
short slopes, or hedgerow banks, or open 
woodland dells and hollows. 

At the same time, the two kinds have 
been so very lately one that the pollen of 
the primrose is still able to fertilise the 
cowslip, or vice versd. The hybrids that 
spring from these unions (as Mr. Darwin 
believed) are the oxlips, which have tall 
stems like the cowslips, but more or less 
pallid and larger blossoms, of the primrose 
type. Of these, there are in some places an 
infinite variety, displaying every conceivable 
stage between the two familiar extremes ; 
sometimes very short stalked, sometimes as 
tall as cowslips ; sometimes very pale, some- 
times bright yellow ; and so on throughout, 
every variation shading off gradually into 
the next, until they merge at either end into 
the fully distinct cowslips and primroses. 
Mr. Darwin, however, believed that there 
was also a truly distinct species, the Bard- 
field oxlip, in the greater part of Continental 
Europe, extending sparsely into our own 
eastern counties ; and if this belief be well- 
founded, that plant (which is really inter- 
mediate in type between the two forms) 
might perhaps be the common ancestor of 
both cowslip and primrose. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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From the Bronze by BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


THE ART OF CASTING IN BRONZE. 


In England alone there are many able 
painters whose names are widely known and 
whose works are justly popular with all 
classes. The sculptors, however, who are 
in any degree known may almost be counted 
on the fingers, and they are known only in 
what are usually alluded to as “ art circles.” 
For this there is probably a good and suffi- 
cient reason. There are few good sculptors 
because the public does not appreciate 
sculpture, and, per contra, the public takes 
little interest in sculpture because there 
are so few good sculptors. Thus cause and 
effect act and react upon each other. The 
best men, with rare exceptions, take to 
painting rather than to sculpture, not so 
much from any natural impulse to seek 
expression in colour rather than in form, but 
because their opportunities for the study of 
the former are far greater than for that of the 
latter, and also that the rewards offered by 
the public to the painter who achieves the 
highest success in his art are far beyond 
those that can be hoped for by the successful 
sculptor. A third- or fourth-rate painter can 
gain a fair and independent living, whilst a 
fourth-rate sculptor can hardly earn his salt 
as a workman in the employment of some 
more fortunate con/frére. 

All this would seem to point to the con- 
clusion that sculpture is not wanted, or at 


least not generally in demand ; but this is not 
the case. Sculpture in some form or other 
exists in every home, and is regarded as a 
necessary part of the odds and ends that 
compose our lares and penates. In the houses 
of the wealthy sculpture takes the form of 
marble, bronze, or terra-cotta ; in the poor 
man’s cottage it is usually represented by 
the “plaster image” or the china dog—or 
perhaps the harmless necessary cat, formed 
with more ingenuity than art out of a snail- 
shell and a lump of putty. 

With very rare exceptions these works 
are shockingly bad. Indeed the humble dog 
and cat last mentioned are far less offensive 
than nine-tenths of the rubbish that is made 
to do duty as sculpture. 

It is strange that wealthy and educated 
people, who delight to hang their walls with 
masterpieces of painting, and who have 
a real appreciation of what is good and beau- 
tiful in art, should for a moment tolerate the 
wretched things that satisfy their natural 
desire for sculptured form, and which are 
complacently shown to their artist friends 
as “my bronzes.” If the artist friend is a 
painter, as is most likely, he simply does not 
look at them, but turns to the pictures again 
at once, seeing that there is nothing of 
merit or interest in the bronzes; but if, as 
sometimes happens, he is a sculptor, he is 
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expected to say something about these “ works 
of art,” and his heart sinks as he tries to 
escape with a well-worn commonplace in 
order to avoid telling his host that the 
bronzes are abominable, and himself an igno- 
ramus for not knowing it. Yet, after all, 
how should he know? If you were to ask 
him how a bronze statue is produced, he 
would of course tell you it was cast; but 
beyond that vague fact he could not go. If 
people more generally understood something 
of the process whereby bronze statues are 
produced, I think they would have their 
eyes opened in some degree to the merits or 
demerits of their bronzes, and would take a 
more intelligent interest in sculpture than 
they did before. With this object in view 
I propose to give, as well as my limited 
space will permit, some idea of the modus 
operandi. 

The bronze, which is an alloy of copper 
and tin, is melted in a furnace, and cast or 
poured into a mould where it solidifies in the 
process of cooling, and permanently retains 
every gradation of form which it finds in the 
hollow mould. 

The mould being more fragile than the 
metal it contains, is then broken up, and its 
destruction brings to view the bronze cast. 
This sounds simple enough, but how about 
the mould? What is a mould made of into 
which bronze statues can be cast, and how is 
it made? This is a most important ques- 
tion, and goes to the root of the whole 
matter. 

The mould presupposes a model from 
which it is made, and of which the mould 
is only the concave or negative imprint, from 
which the positive or convex imprint is to 
be obtained. 

Our first concern, then, is with the model. 
An artist makes this as he would make a 
model for a statue in marble, usually of clay, 
sometimes of wax. This is the original 
design on which he bestows his thought and 
skill, and to which any excellence in the 
bronze is ultimately due. If the model is 
bad in design or execution, the bronze must 
be at least equally poor. But on the other 
hand the model may be very fine indeed, and 
the bronze vile. This is but too often the 
case. The design indeed cannot be alto- 
gether spoiled, but if the various processes 
connected with bronze founding, which I am 
about to describe, are not each and all 
carried out in an artistic spirit and with the 
highest skill, the result will be a very bad 
rendering of the original. Many people will 
be prone to inquire, why, if such is the case, 
cast the statue at all? Would it not be 


easier to retain the original model? Un- 
doubtedly it would be so, but unfortunately 
the sculptor’s original thoughts can only be 
worked out in some plastic material which 
from its very plasticity is incapable of per- 
manently retaining the form it so readily 
receives. 

No sooner has the sculptor finished his 
model—perhaps the work of years—than it 
begins to perish, unless he preserves or 
rather copies it by taking a cast of it in 
plaster of Paris. This cast is usually all 
that remains to him, for the plastic clay is of 
too weak a nature not to be utterly destroyed 
by the mere process of taking a cast even in 
plaster. 

Plaster of Paris, as everybody knows, 
is mixed with water into a paste and 
“ plastered’ upon any object of which it is 
desired to obtain an impression. In a few 
minutes it sets hard, and if it has been 
properly applied gives a mould or impres- 
sion so perfect as to leave nothing more 
to be desired. 

This hollow mould can be again filled with 
plaster, thus faithfully reproducing the 
original model over which the mould was 
made. Were it possible to cast bronze into 
a plaster mould, the process of bronze found- 
ing would be far easier than is actually the 
case. Unluckily plaster, even when it seems 
to be perfectly dry, still contains a large 
amount of water which the contact with 
molten bronze at once converts into vapour, 
breaking and splitting the mould in all 
directions. Moulds for bronze must there- 
fore be made of some other material. The 
usual plan is to make them of loam, which 
is a sort of sandy earth containing a small 
portion of clay mixed with it, so that it has 
a certain power of cohesion even after it has 
become perfectly dry, and when slightly 
moist it may be freely compressed into any 
desired form. When it contains much clay 
it is too rich for metal casting, as then it 
shrinks in drying and becomes hardened 
by the action of heat like the clay that is 
used for making bricks, or pots and pans. 
When it is very poor it lacks cohesion when 
dry, and therefore is only fit for iron castings 
at most, as from the peculiar nature of iron 
it can be cast into moulds which are damp, 
or technically “ green.” 

This cannot be done with fine bronze work 
which requires the moulds to be quite dry 
and even rather hot, to produce the best 
results. Very large moulds may indeed be 
cast quite cool, as the great bulk of the 
metal is sufficient to warm the mould to a 
proper heat without losing its own fiuidity. 
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With small and complicated moulds this is 
not the case, and they must be quite warm 
at the time of casting, so as to preclude any 
chance of the metal being chilled before it 
has had time to adapt itself to their 
intricacies. 

There are two methods of bronze founding. 
The one is an art, the other is a trade. The 
former is very difficult and costly, the latter 
easier and cheaper, because more certain. 

The art of bronze founding is not, so far 
as I am aware, practised at all in this 
country, and only to a very limited extent 
on the Continent. 

The trade on the other hand is carried 
to a very high point of perfection both in 
England and abroad, especially in France, 
from which country we are completely 
deluged with so-called “art bronzes,” which 
however artistically are about as valuable 
as chromo-lithographs, or rather less. There 
are many persons who are so ignorant of 
painting that it would be easy to palm off on 
them a chromo-lithograph for an original 
picture, and the public, are, | am sorry to 
say, with very few exceptions, so ignorant of 
sculpture that they do not know the differ- 
ence between an artistic bronze, and a vile 
commercial reproduction of the same thing. 
How shall I explain the difference? An 
artist sees it clearly in a moment, but to 
those who have never given the matter a 
thought it is not so easy to show where 
the difference lies. 

It is the same that exists between engrav- 
ings, where the one is an artist’s proof before 
letters, and the other a copy struck off from 
the worn-out plate or a pirated edition 
surreptitiously published—shall I say !—at 
Hamburg. The difference in the case of 
bronzes is perhaps rather harder to detect, 
because in the case of a statue being repro- 
duced by the commercial, as well as by the 
artistic process, both may be equally good 
bronze, whereas the Hamburg piracies are 
often lithographed. 

To make the matter more clear I will 
suppose that one of the first artists of the 
day has modelled a statue which is to be 
cast in bronze. The statue is a seated female 
figure, half draped. She has bare feet and 
raised arms. The drapery is full of narrow 
deep folds designed to show and emphasise 
the movement of the figure. The statue is 
cast in plaster as soon as the model in clay 
is finished, and is handed over to a bronze 
founder—“ art founder” he will probably 
style himself. 

The first thing he will do will be to cut off 
the arms, because it is so much easier to 
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mould them separately. Then he will 
probably cut off the body at the line of the 
drapery, then he will likely enough cut off the 
plinth. All these pieces he will mould and 
cast separately. They have to be then cleaned 
up with chisels, punches, and files to remove 
the lines left on them by the seams of the 
mould, the latter having been made of many 
pieces fitted to each other in the same way as 
piece-moulds are made in plaster. The seams 
left on plaster casts by these latter are 
familiar to every one. If there has been 
deep or intricate under-cutting in any part, 
as in the hair, the ears, or the drapery, 
probably this has been quietly filled in by the 
founder—to the destruction of the artist’s 
work—in order that it may be easier to mould. 
I know of one instance in particular where 
a very important national monument was so 
treated, to the disgust of artists. The nation 
was none the wiser. All these pieces having 
been cast and scraped up must now be put 
together. This is done partly by means of 
screws and rivets, partly by braising the 
parts together according to circumstances. 
These joints have then to be worked over 
with punches and files in order that the 
exact line of jointure may be concealed, 
indeed, it is often requisite to work over 
several inches on either side to effect this 
purpose. Sometimes, what between the lines 
of the mould that have to be removed and 
the joints that have to be worked over, there 
is but little left of the touch of the original 
artist. Besides these evils there is the 
chance that the proportions may have been 
considerably altered by the various shrink- 
ages of. the metal in different castings, and 
that the action itself may have been changed 
by giving the pieces a little too much 
movement to one side or the other in putting 
them together. As if all these chances of 
evil were not enough, there is more of the 
artist’s work to be destroyed by the inevit- 
able jets and vents and by the skin of the 
mould, which is a sort of scale on the surface 
of the casting which often obliges the 
founder to work over the entire surface of 
the statue. Such is commercial casting. In 
this country no other kind is practised. Yet 
there is another method whereby the artist's 
work can be reproduced with the utmost 
fidelity, so that every slightest touch of 
modelling-stick or finger is preserved with 
all its freshness in the bronze. It was by 
this art of bronze founding that Lorenzo 
Ghiberti cast the wonderful bronze doors of 
the Baptistery at Florence—doors so lovely 
that Michel Angelo said they were worthy 
to be the gates of Paradise. All this mar- 
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vellously intricate work was cast in moulds 
without seams, and which left no skin on 
the castings. The artist’s touch is shown 
plainly throughout. The same with the 
statues on the Church of Or San Michele, 
the nymphs and tritons of the fountain in 
the Piazza della Signoria, and the world-famed 
Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini. Florence is 
in fact the city of bronzes, and it is in 
Florence that bronze founding has again in 
modern times arrived at the highest 
perfection. 

When the great revival of art began in 
Italy and when the first artists of the day 
were employed in adorning her cities, the 
commercial bronze founding alone was 
practised, the most skilled founders being 
the Maestri d’Artiglieria, or founders of 
bronze cannon. These men must have been 
founders of no mean skill, for we find their 
cannon, as seen in the Bargello and other 
collections, are often most profusely orna- 
mented with coats of arms, arabesques, and 
other elaborate designs, the parts near the 
trunnions and hand pieces being particularly 
rich in this respect. Yet their work, good 
as it was, did not come up to the standard 
of artistic excellence required by the old 
masters, and we find accordingly that artistic 
bronzes originated rather from the gold- 
smith’s shop than from the cannon-foundry. 
The method of casting metal into moulds 
made without seam, and of a composition 
which took the finest imprint without leaving 
a skin on the casting, had been practised by 
the goldsmiths of Italy from time imme- 
morial. The early Italian artists applied this 
method to the production of life-sized and 
even of colossal statues. It was the method 
employed by Cellini in casting his Perseus 
and was introduced by him into France, 
where it has had a bare existence until it 
was extinguished, together with so much 
else, in the Revolution. In 1819 it was 
again revived in order to cast the statue of 
Henri IV. that now stands on the Pont 
Neuf at Paris. This, as far as I know, is 
the last important work cast in France by 
this method. In Italy the case is different, 
and the art has been maintained at a high 
degree of excellence; and many of the 
works cast by modern founders can well 
bear technical comparison with those pro- 
duced by the artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

This process of founding is often called 
Benvenuto Cellini’s process, because he wrote 
an account of how he used it in casting his 
Perseus ; but is more properly known as the 


* cera perduta,” or “Jost wax ” process, 





because the melting and consequent destruc- 
tion of the model which is made of wax forms 
the leading characteristic. L 

It is obvious that if a plaster statue were 
to be covered all over with a composition 
such as we have said must be used in making 
seamless moulds for metal casting, it would 
be impossible to take the statue out to make 
way for the metal without utterly breaking 
and destroying the mould. The problem is, 
how to get the model out, and leave the 
mould absolutely intact. There is but one 
way, the model must be destroyed. Make it 
of wax and melt it out. This will leave the 
empty mould. 

The process, however, is not quite so simple 
as it sounds. In the first place, except for 
very small statuettes, it would not do to 
make them solid. They would be too heavy, 
and would also be needlessly costly. It is 
the practice therefore to put a core inside, 
which occupies the greater portion of the 
space in the mould, merely leaving at the 
sides a sufficient space for the flow of the 
metal, and for giving such a thickness to the 
vast as shall be deemed sufficient for its 
strength. Here again wax is invaluable. 
We can with great ease make a hollow wax 
model of the thickness we require our metal 
to be, and by moulding it both inside and 
out we shall have, after melting out the wax, 
the core left in its proper position in the 
mould. If then we can succeed in pouring 
melted bronze into the space between the 
core and the mould lately occupied by the 
wax, we shall have an accurate representation 
of our wax model, reproduced in bronze. 

Bronze, or indeed metal casting of all 
kinds, may be divided into three processes. 
The first is the melting and mixing of the 
metal, and running it out of the melting pot 
or furnace. The second is running it into a 
mould shaped to receive it, so that when cold 
it shall have taken the required shape, its 
exterior surface being a convex imprint of 
the concave mould into which it was poured. 
The art of making such castings which were 
solid throughout is of great antiquity, as is 
proved by the various bronze implements 
which are to be found in all our museums ; 
the moulds for these were usually very sim- 
ple, being made in two halves, and cut in 
fire-stone with one jet for pouring the metal 
and one vent for the exit of the air. This 
method is even now often practised by gold- 
smiths and others for making castings of 
very simple forms, bath-brick being the 
material usually employed for the moulds. 
The third and most complicated process is 
that of making hollow easting. It is 
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obvious that if the interior space within a 
mould were almost filled up by something 
having the same form as the interior of the 
mould, there would be an empty space left 
equal to the difference between the capacity 
of the mould and the volume of this some- 
thing. This something is technically called 
acore. If we can by any means keep the 
core suspended in the centre of the hollow 
mould, and then pour melted bronze into the 
mould, the inner side of the bronze cast will 
take the imprint of the core, and the outer 
side will take that of the mould, the result 
being a hollow bronze cast with the core 
inside. In order to cast a bronze statue 
properly, then, we require a mould made in 
one piece, with proper inlets for the metal 
and proper outlets for the air, and a core 
properly held in the centre of the cavity of 
the mould. If the core were not supported 
in some way it would touch the walls of the 
mould and leave at each point of contact no 
space to be filled by the bronze. The diffi- 
culty of poising a core inside a statue of 
complicated form so as to leave a space all 
round between core and mould would seem 
very great, but when we are told that the space 
so left must be accurately proportioned to 
the strength required in that particular part, 
it would seem a matter of infinite difficulty. 
It is in fact one of the most serious problems 
an artist can have to solve. There are, how- 
ever, several ways of forming the core, and 
fixing it in the mould. The simplest is that 
described by Cellini as having been used by 
himself when he was called on to cast the 
figure of the Vymph of Fontainebleau for Fran- 
cis I. He modelled the figure—a recumbent 
one about seven feet long—in high relief, with 
a background of beasts of the chase, hounds, 
etc., of a somewhat lower relief, in a poor 
sandy clay or marl. This work, when 
finished, was carefully dried, shrinking con- 
siderably during the process. When quite 
dry he placed it in a kiln and fired it, burnt 
it in fact into a terra-cotta, but as it was 
made of a poor clay it would yield only a 
very soft porous terra-cotta, and be very 
friable. This was exactly what he wanted. 
He then overlaid the whole of the work 
with an even layer of wax about half an 
inch thick, or rather less, which brought it 
back to the origin ul proportions. This layer 
of wax was then carefully finished in every 
respect, and was then covered over to a 
certain thickness with a mixture of bone 
ash and tripoli powder, ground up with a 
solution of cow dung and various other 
ingredients into a smooth paste. This paste 


being mixed it rtai proportions with 
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ordinary founders’ loam was then laid on in 
thick layers till the mould had reached the 
required thickness. The tubes through the 
walls of the mould to give ingress to the 
metal and to afford exit to the air were made 
by means of rods of wax which were attached 
at the one end to the wax model, and were 
built up in the substance of the mould, their 
unattached ends coming through to the outer 
surface. When this outer coat or mould was 
dry Benvenuto put the work into a kiln or 
oven, and gradually heated it up until the 
wax inside melted and ran out at the holes 
left by the melted wax rods. When no more 
wax would run out he increased the heat of 
the oven until the mould became red hot. 
The object of this was two-fold, firstly to 
remove by combustion every particle of wax 
that might have been absorbed by the mould, 
or have been unable to escape through the 
holes, and secondly to drive off every particle 
of moisture. This object having been 
attained, he melted and poured the bronze 
into one of the holes, which thus entering 
the cavity left by the melted wax took the 
form of the latter. The other holes, or 
rather tubes, afforded a ready escape for the 
air which when suddenly compressed by the 
weight of the metal, and expanded by the 
intense heat, would, without such means of 
exit, burst the mould like a bomb-shell to the 
destruction of the work and the imminent 
danger of all engaged in it. 

Such was the old system of lost wax casting 
as practised by the masters of the Renaissance, 
each sculptor being his own bronze founder. 
It is probable that but for Cellini this most 
interesting process would have been utterly 
lost in the dark ages which succeeded, but 
the account given in the charming and 
instructive though all too meagre treatise on 
sculpture was sufficient to enable the sculptor 
Giradon, with the assistance of Balthazar 
Keller, the founder, to cast successfully the 
statue of Louis XJV. in the year 1699 for 
the city of Paris. This statue, which was 
twenty-one feet high, was cast in one piece, 
as was also the statue of - Louis XV. by 
Bouchardon, of which M. Marriette has left 
us a most minute and interesting account. 
Both of these statues were entirely success- 
ful, but another equestrian statue of Lowis XV. 
made by Le Moine for the city of Bordeaux 
was not so, at first. He had not allowed 
sufficiently for the enormous pressure exerted 
on the walls of the mould by the mass of 
fluid metal. Consequently when the furnace 
was tapped, although the metal ran quickly 
into the mould it forced itself a passage 
through the walls. making a large fissure 























LOUIS XV., BY BOUCHARDON, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF JETS AND VENTS. 


near the upper part of the horse so that only 
the lower portion was filled. The workmen 
and all those concerned were in despair, and 
would have broken up the mould and re- 
melted the bronze previously to beginning 
the whole operation of moulding over again. 
Le Moine, however, with the presence of 
mind and courage of a true artist, did not 
despair even then of success. He caused 
the earth to be removed from the upper part 
of the mould which had been as usual buried 
in the earth previous to casting. By this 
means the fissure through which the bronze 
had escaped was brought to light, showing 
plainly the level of the bronze in the interior 
of the mould. The whole upper portion of 
the mould was then strengthened and the 
earth carefully and closely rammed down to 
a compact mass around it. During these 
operations, which necessarily took many 
hours, the furnace was again charged with 


bronze, and being still very hot from the 
first charge this metal was soon ready to 
run ; and Le Moine had the satisfaction of 
seeing his mould fill to the very top and run 
out at the vents—a sure sign of a successful 
casting. After sufficient time had been 
allowed for the metal and mould to become 
moderately cool, the earth was all dug out, 
and the mould was broken up—when the 
statue was found to be perfectly cast, as the 
heat from the bronze of the second pouring 
had proved equal to fusing the top part of 
the first pouring, so that the whole was 
perfectly united. 

These statues were all destroyed during 
the first revolution in France, and one only, 
that of Henri IV., has been replaced. 

In Italy bronze statues have been more 
fortunate, and in Venice Verrocchio’s noble 
statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni still maintains 
the proud position of the best equestrian 
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statue in the world. Venice indeed is rich 
in monumental horses, her churches are full 
of them, and the antique bronze horses of 
St. Mark’s are grand examples of equestrian 
sculpture. They were, however, not cast 
by the lost wax process. Winckelman, in 
speaking of them, supposes that they have 
been all four cast out of one mould, which is 
simply absurd. It is possible, however, that 
the same model may have been used with 
certain alterations, and have been moulded 
four times. Florence has two splendid 
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to that of the middle ages. Indeed some of 
the castings made from natural objects by 
the late Chev. Clemente Papi are finer and 
more perfect than anything of the kind pre- 
viously known. Sig. Papi cast a colossal 
statue for,me, The Falconer which was 
afterwards’ placed in the Central Park in 
New York. This was a work of more than 
ordinary difficulty to the founder, as I wished 
it to be entirely in one piece, and from the 
action of the figure and of the falcon, spring- 
ing with extended wings from the gloved 





SECTION OF STATUE OF LOUIS XV., SHOWING INTERNAL IRON WORK AND CORE. 


equestrian statues of her dukes cast by John 
of Bologna. Padua has the celebrated statue 
of Gattamalata on his ponderous war-horse, 
by Donatello, and at Rome the antique statue 
of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol is well 
known to all. Other smaller, but perhaps 
not less excellent works, are to be found by 
scores all over Italy. 

At the present day there are large statue 
foundries both in Rome and in Florence, 
where the work is carried out by the lost 
wax process, in a manner in no way inferior 


hand, it was a task few would have cared to 
undertake. Sig. Papi was, however, entirely 
successful, and the method he adopted was 
as follows. A carefully made piece-mould of 
plaster was taken from the original plaster 
model. This piece-mould was then lined 
with wax of the exact thickness required for 
the bronze, varying in this respect as strength 
or lightness seemed most requisite. The next 
step was to form the skeleton or framework 
needed for the support of the core. This is 
made of iron bars of different thickness, 
EE 














THE FALCONER. 
By G. Smwonps, cast by the late Cuev. Papi, of Florence. 


twisted and bent into the proper curves, and 
bound together with screw clamps also of 
iron. For this work a good smith is required, 
and careful supervision on the part of 
artist and founder. Some idea of the com- 
plicated nature of such work may be obtained 
from the illustration, which represents the 
framework used by Bouchardon for his statue 


of Louis XV. 


The iron framework being finished the 
mould is next to be put together around it. We 
have now, first the plaster mould, next the wax 
lining of the mould, and inside this we have 
an iron skeleton destined to support the core. 
This core is made of a composition of plaster 
and brickdust mixed together in certain pro- 
portions and poured into the cavity of the 
mould through apertures made for that pur- 
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pose. The core now fills the entire cavity 
between the wax lining of the mould and the 
iron skeleton. The mould must now be taken 
to pieces, and the wax statue with the core 
inside it is exposed to view. This is the 
time for the artist to retouch his model 
and finish it with the greatest care, for on 
its perfection depends the beauty of the 
bronze. In the ease of The Falconer the 
wax cast made by the Chev. Papi was so 
sharp and accurate that. a very few days 
were sufficient for all that I found necessary 
to do to it, and I was equally astonished and 
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air might be confined to the exclusion of the 
metal. These having been properly made, 
the process of forming the mould and firing 
it is precisely the same as that which I have 
said was employed by Cellini for the Vymph of 
Fontainebleau—indeed there is in the whole 
process but one radical difference, namely, 
the construction of the core. In the one 
case it was made of a material at least as 
strong as that of the mould itself ; the reason 
for this is obvious. The work being in relief, 
not in the round, it had no core proper, 
that being in reality the back portion of the 








GIRADON’S FOUNDRY IN PARIS, 1699. 
From an old Engraving. 


delighted with the skilful way in which this 
colossal statue of wax was poised, with raised 
arm and falcon just taking flight, barely 
touching the glove with its two feet—the 
expanded wings measuring nearly five feet 
from tip to tip—and all supported by the 
irons of the core in the interior of the statue, 
no exterior support whatever being employed. 
The founder’s next care is the disposal of 
the jets and vents. These are often both 
numerous and complicated, as it is necessary 
that the bronze should have free and rapid 
access to all parts of the mould, and that 
there should be no cu/s-de-sacs left in which 


mould itself. Plaster and brickdust could not 
therefore have been safely-used. Where the 
core is entirely surrounded by the metal, 
strength is not needed ; on the contrary, the 
core should yield somewhat to the pressure 
of the metal, which contracts in cooling. This 
quality of compressibility, without which the 
core would burst the bronze, is technically 
called pouff, and is obtained by the plaster 
being partially burned and the water of 
crystallisation driven off in the process of 
firing the mould., This leaves the core very 
spongy and weak, and incapable of resisting 
the enormous pressure exerted upon it by 
EE 2 
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the contraction of the cooling metal. The 
metal itself is melted in furnaces which are 
almost identically the same as those used in 
the middle ages, of which Cellini has left us 
an excellent description. 

The accompanying illustration shows M. 
Giradon preparing to tap the furnace for 
casting the statue of Louis XIV. The side 
doors of the furnace are raised by levers, and 
the assistants are making ready with their 
long bars, called “ rastelli,’ to sweep the 
liquid metal towards the opening, and to 
check the exit of any dirt or dross that 
might have formed on the surface. M. 
Giradon is evidently giving orders to that 
effect. Two other men are raising, by means 
of a sort of crane, three iron spindles which 
end in plugs closing the mouths of the jets. 
Two more men are engaged in placing in 


position the “ perrier,” or ram, slung at the 


end of a long chain, with which, at the 
proper moment the spiggot is to be driven in, 
and the charge of the furnace, in this case no 
less than 83,752 pounds of metal, allowed to 
escape like a river of fire into the square 
reservoir or “écheno,” and thence through 
the jets into the cavity of the mould which 
is buried in the earth beneath. This casting 
was perfectly successful. 

The foundry, which was built by the city 
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of Paris, and consisted of a series of most 
perfect studios and workshops, as well as 
courtyard and dwelling-house, was placed by 
the city at the disposal of artists engaged on 
important national works ; and was thus 
occupied by Giradon, Bouchardon, Le Moine, 
and others. It was used for the last time in 
1817, and has since been pulled down and 
the materials sold by auction. 

In Belgium there is already a society for 
cise perdue casting, but the bronzes which 
they have exhibited in this country are not 
all that can be desired. It is useless to adopt 
this method unless artist and founder are one, 
or at least work together. 

Having now concluded this necessarily 
short and imperfect account of a little under- 
stood branch of sculpture, I can only hope that 
those who have had the patience to follow 
me will find their reward in a somewhat 
fuller appreciation of whatever they may be 
fortunate enough to find of the good and 
beautiful in bronze work, either at home 
or abroad. The subject is one on which 
volumes might be written, but these would 
be too technical for the object I had in 
view, and would only weary the amateur, 
for whose sole benefit these pages are 
written. 

GEORGE SIMONDs. 

















had rained so per- 


a sistently in San 
| Francisco during 
{ the first week of 
i January 1854, 
i that a certain 





—.. quagmire in the 
~  Yroadway of Long 

Wharf had _be- 
come impassable, and a plank was thrown 
over its dangerous depth. Indeed, so treach- 
erous was the spot that it was alleged, on 
good authority, that a hastily embarking 
traveller had once hopelessly lost his port- 
manteau, and was fain to dispose of his 
entire interest in it for the sum of two dollars 
and fifty cents to a speculative stranger on 
the wharf. As the stranger’s search was 
rewarded afterwards only by the discovery of 
the body of a casual Chinaman who had 
evidently endeavoured wickedly to anticipate 
him, a feeling of commercial insecurity was 
added to the other eccentricities of the 
locality. 

The plank led to the door of a building 
that was a marvel even in the chaotic frontier 
architecture of the street. The houses on 
either side—irregular frames of wood or 
corrugated iron—bore evidence of having 
been quickly thrown together, to meet the 
requirements of the goods and passengers 
who were once disembarked on what was 
the muddy beach of the infant city. But 
the building in question exhibited a certain 
elaboration of form and design utterly in- 





consistent with this idea. The structure ob- 
truded a bowed front to the street, with a 
curving line of small windows, surmounted 
by elaborate carvings and scroll work of 
vines and leaves, while below, in faded gilt 
letters, appeared the legend “ Pontiae— 
Marseilles.” The effect of this incongruity 
was startling. It is related that an inebriated 
miner, impeded by mud and drink before its 
door, was found gazing at its remarkable 
facade with an expression of the deepest 
despondency. “I hev lived a free life, 
pardner,” he explained thickly to the Samar- 
itan who succoured him, “and every time 
since I’ve been on this six weeks jamboree 
might have kalkilated it would come to this. 
Snakes I’ve seen afore now, and rats I’m not 
unfamiliar with, but when it comes to the 
starn of a ship risin’ up out of the street, I 
reckon it’s time to pass in my checks.” “It 
is a ship, you blasted old soaker,” said the 
Samaritan curtly. 

It was indeed a ship. A ship run ashore 
and abandoned on the beach years before by 
her gold-seeking crew, with the débris of her 
scattered stores and cargo, overtaken by the 
wild growth of the strange city and the 
reclamation of the muddy flat, wherein she 
lay hopelessly imbedded ; her retreat cut off 
by wharves and quays and breakwater, 
jostled at first by sheds, and then impacted 
in a block of solid warehouses and dwellings, 
her rudder, port, and counter boarded in, 
and now gazing hopelessly through her cabin 
windows upon the busy street before her. 
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But still a ship despite her transformation. 
The faintest line of contour yet left visible 
spoke of the buoyancy of another element ; 
the balustrade of her roof was unmistakably 
a taffrail. The rain slipped from her swell- 
ing sides with.a certain lingering touch of 
the sea; the soil around her was still 
treacherous with its suggestions, and even 
the wind whistled nautically over her chim- 
ney. If, in the fury of some southwesterly 
gale, she had one night slipped her strange 
moorings and left a shining track through 
the lower town to the distant sea, no one 
would have been surprised. 

Least of all, perhaps, her present owner 
and possessor, Mr. Abner Nott. For by 
the irony of circumstances, Mr. Nott was a 
Far Western farmer who had never seen a 
ship before, nor a larger stream of water 
than a tributary of the Missouri river. In 
a spirit, half of fascination, half of specula- 
tion, he had bought her at the time of her 
abandonment, and had since mortgaged his 
ranch at Petaluma with his live stock, to 
defray the expenses of filling in the land 
where she stood, and the improvements of 
the vicinity. He had transferred his house- 
hold goods and his only daughter to her 
cabin, and had divided the space “ between 
decks” and her hold into lodging-rooms and 
lofts for the storage of goods. It could 
hardly be said that the investment had been 
profitable. His tenants vaguely recognised 
tuat his occupancy was a sentimental rather 
than a commercial speculation, and often 
generously lent themselves to the illusion by 
not paying their rent. Others treated their 
own tenancy as a joke—a quaint recreation 
born of the childlike familiarity of frontier 
intercourse. A few had left; carelessly 
abandoning their unsaleable goods to their 
landlord, with great cheerfulness and a sense 
of favour. Occasionally Mr. Abner Nott, 
in a practical relapse, raged against the 
derelicts and talked of dispossessing them, or 
even dismantling his tenement, but he was 
easily placated by a compliment to the “ dear 
old ship,” or an effort made by some tenant 
to idealise his apartment. A photographer 
who had ingeniously utilised the forecastle 
for a gallery (accessible from the bows in the 
next street), paid no further tribute than a 
portrait of the pretty face of Rosey Nott. 
The superstitious reverence in which Abner 
Nott held his monstrous fancy was naturally 
enhanced by his purely bucolic exaggeration 
of its real functions and its native element. 
“This yer keel has sailed, and sailed and 
sailed,” he would explain with some incon- 
gruity of illustration, “in a bee line, makin’ 


A SHIP OF ’49. 





I reckon more 
storms and blizzards hez tackled her then 


tracks for days runnin’. 


you ken shake a stick at. She’s stampeded 
whales afore now and sloshed round with 
pirates and freebooters in and outer the 
Spanish Main, and across lots from Mar- 
celleys where she was rared. And yer she 
sits peaceful-like just ez if she’d never been 
outer a pertater patch, and hadn’t ploughed 
the sea with fo’sails and studdin’ sails and 
them things cavortin’ round her masts.” 

Abner Nott’s enthusiasm was shared by 
his daughter, but with more imagination, and 
an intelligence stimulated by the scant liter- 
ature of her father’s emigrant waggon and 
the few books found on the cabin shelves. 
But to her the strange shell she inhabited 
suggested more of the great world than the 
rude, chaotic civilisation she saw from the 
cabin windows or met in the persons of her 
father’s lodgers. Shut up for days in this 
quaint tenement she had seen it change from 
the enchanted playground of her childish 
fancy to the theatre of her active maidenhood, 
but without losing her ideal romance in it. 
She had translated its history in her own 
way, read its quaint nautical hieroglyphics 
after her own fashion, and possessed herself 
of its secrets. She had in fancy made voyages 
in it to foreign lands, had heard the accents 
of a softer tongue on its decks, and on 
summer nights from the roof of the quarter 
deck had seen mellower constellations take 
the place of the hard metallic glitter of the 
Californian skies. Sometimes, in her isola- 
tion, the long, cylindrical vault she inhabited 
seemed, like some vast sea shell, to become 
musical with the murmurings of the distant 
sea. So completely had it taken the place 
of the usual instincts of feminine youth that 
she had forgotten she was pretty, or that her 
dresses were old in fashion and scant in 
quantity. After the first surprise of admir- 
ation her father’s lodgers ceased to follow the 
abstracted nymph except with their eyes— 
partly respecting her spiritual shyness, partly 
respecting the jealous supervision of the 
paternal Nott. She seldom penetrated the 
crowded centre of the growing city, her rare 
excursions were confined to the old ranch at 
Petaluma whence she brought flowers and 
plants and even extemporised a hanging- 
garden on the quarter-deck. 

It was still raining, and the wind, which 
had increased to a gale, was dashing the drops 
against the slanting cabin windows with a 
sound like spray when Mr. Abner Nott sat 
before a table seriously engaged with his 
accounts. For it was “ steamer night ’’—as 
that momentous day of reckoning before the 
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sailing of the regular mail steamer was 
briefly known to commercial San Francisco— 
and Mr. Nott was subject at such times to 
severely practical relapses. A swinging light 
seemed to bring into greater relief that pecu- 
liar encased casket-like security of the low- 
timbered, tightly-fitting apartment with its 
toy-like utilities of space, and made the pretty 
oval face of Rosey Nott appear a characteristic 
ornament. The sliding door of the cabin 
communicated with the main deck now roofed 
in and partitioned off so as to form a small 
passage that led to the open starboard gang- 
way where a narrow, inclosed staircase built 
on the ship’s side took the place of the ship’s 
ladder under her counter, and opened in the 
street. 

A dash of rain against the window caused 
Rosey to lift her eyes from her book. 

“Tt’s much nicer here than at the ranch, 
father,” she said coaxingly, “even leaving 
alone its being a beautiful ship instead of a 
shanty ; the wind don’t whistle through the 
cracks and blow out the candle when you're 
reading, nor the rain spoil your things hung 
up against the wall. And you look more 
like a gentleman sitting in his own—ship— 
you know, looking over his bills and getting 
ready to give his orders.” 

Vague and general.as Miss Rosey’s com- 
pliment was, it had its full effect upon her 
father, who was at times dimly conscious of 
his hopeless rusticity and its incongruity 
with his surroundings. “ Yes,” he said 
awkwardly, with a slight relaxation of his 
aggressive attitude; “yes, in course it’s 
more bang-up style, but it don’t pay—Rosey 
—it don’t pay. Yer’s the Pontiac that 
oughter be bringin’ in, ez rents go, at least 
three hundred a month, don’t make her taxes. 
[ bin thinkin’ seriously of sellin’ her.” 

As Rosey knew her father had experienced 
this serious contemplation on the first of 
every month for the last two years, and 
cheerfully ignored it the next day, she only 
said, “I’m sure the vacant rooms and lofts 
are all rented, father.” 

“That’s it,” returned Mr. Nott thought- 
fully, plucking at his bushy whiskers with his 
fingers and thumb as if he were removing dead 
and sapless incumbrances in their growth, 
“that’s just what it is—them’s ez in it them- 
selves don’t pay, and them ez haz left their 
goods—the goods don’t pay. The feller ez 
stored them iron sugar kettles in the forehold 
after trying to get me to make another 
advance on ’em, sez he believes he’ll have to 
sacrifice °em to me after all, and only begs 
I'd give him a chance of buying back the 
half of ‘em ten years from now, at double 
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what I advanced him, The chap that left 
them 500 cases of hair dye tween decks and 
then skipped’ out to Sacramento, met me 
the other day in the street and advised me to 
use a bottle ez an advertisement, or try it on 
the starn of the Pontiac for fire-proof paint. 
That foolishness ez all he’s good for. And 
yet thar might be suthin’ in the paint, if a 
feller had nigger luck. Ther’s that New 
York chap ez bought up them damaged boxes 
of plug terbaker for fifty dollars a thousand, 
and sold ’em for foundations for that new 
building in Sansome Street at a thousand 
clear profit. It’s all luck, Rosey.” 

The girl’s eyes had wandered again to the 
pages of her book. Perhaps she was already 
familiar with the text of her father’s mono- 
logue. But recognising an additional queru- 
lousness in his voice, she laid the book aside 
and patiently folded her hands in her lap. 

“That's right—for I’ve suthin’ to tell ye. 
The fact is Sleight wants to buy the Pontiac 
out and out just ez she stands with the two 
fifty vara lots she stands on.” 

“Sleight wants to buy her? Sleight?” 
echoed Rosey incredulously. 

“ You bet ! Sleight—the big financier, the 
smartest man in ’Frisco.” 

“ What does he want to buy her for?” 
asked Rosey, knitting her pretty brows. 

The apparently simple question suddenly 
puzzled Mr. Nott. He glanced feebly at his 
daughter's face, and frowned in vacant irrita- 
tion. ‘“That’s so,” he said, drawing a long 
breath ; “‘ there’s suthin’ in that.” 

“What did he say?” continued the young 
girl, impatiently. 

“Not much. ‘You've got the Pontiac, 
Nott,’ sez he. ‘You bet!’ sez I. ‘ What’ll 
you take for her and the lot she stands on?’ 
sez he, short and sharp. Some fellers, Rosey,” 
said Nott, with a cunning smile, “would 
hev blurted out a big figger and been cotched. 
That ain’t my style. I just looked at him. 
‘T'll wait fur your figgers until next steamer 
day,’ sez he, and off he goes like a shot. 
He’s awfully sharp, Rosey.” 

“ But if he is sharp, father, and he really 
wants to buy the ship,” returned Rosey, 
thoughtfully, “it’s only because he knows it’s 
valuable property, and not because he likes 
itas we do. He can’t take that value away 
even if we don’t sell it to him, and all the 
while we have the comfort of the dear old 
Pontiac, don’t you see?” 

This exhaustive commercial reasoning was 
so sympathetic to Mr. Nott’s instincts that 
he accepted it as conclusive. He, however, 
deemed it wise to still preserve his practical 
attitude. “But that don’t make it pay by 
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the month, Rosey. Suthin’ must be done. I’m 
thinking [ll clean out that photographer.” 

“Not just after he’s taken such a pretty 
view of the cabin front of the Pontiac from 
the street, father! No! He’s going to give 
us a copy, and put the other in a shop window 
in Montgomery Street.” 

“That’s so,” said Mr. Nott, musingly ; “ it’s 
no slouch of an advertisement. ‘The Pontiac,’ 
the property of A. Nott, Esq., of St. Jo, 
Missouri. Send it on to your aunt Phebe ; 
sorter make the old folks open their eyes— 
oh? Well, seein’ he’s been to some expense 
fittin’ up an entrance from the other street, 
we'll let him slide. But as to that d—d old 
Frenchman Ferrers, in the next loft, with 
his stuck-up airs and high falutin style, we 
must get quit of him; he’s regularly gouged 
me in that ere horsehair spekilation.” 

“How can you say that, father!” said 
Rosey, with a slight increase of colour. “ It 
was your own offer. You know those bales 
of curled horsehair were left behind by the 
late tenant to pay his rent. When Mr. de 
Ferriéres rented the room afterwards, you 
told him you’ld throw them in in the place 
of repairs and furniture. It was your own 
offer.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t reckon ther’d ever be 
a big price per pound paid for the darned 
stuff for sofys and cushions and sich.”’ 

“How do you know fe knew it, father?” 
responded Rosey. 

“Then why did he look so silly at first, 
and then put on airs when I joked him about 
it, eh?” 

“ Perhaps he didn’t understand your joking, 
father. He’s a foreigner, and shy and proud, 
and—not like the others. I don’t think he 
knew what you meant then, any more than 
he believed he was making a bargain before. 
He may be poor, but I think he’s been—a— 
a—gentleman.” 

The young girl’s animation penetrated 
even Mr. Nott’s slow comprehension. Her 
novel opposition, and even the prettiness it 
enhanced, gave him a dull premonition of 
pain. His small round eyes became ab- 
stracted, his mouth remained partly open, 
even his fresh colour slightly paled. 

“You seem to have been takin’ stock of 
this yer man, Rosey,” he said, with a faint 
attempt at archness, “if he warn’t ez old ez 
a crow, for all his young feathers, I’d think 
he was makin’ up to you.” 

But the passing glow had faded from her 
young cheeks and her eyes wandered again 
to her book. “He pays his rent regularly 
every steamer night,” she said, quietly, as if 
dismissing an exhausted subject, “and he'll 
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She took 
up her book, and leaning her head on her 
hand, once more-became absorbed in its pages. 

An uneasy silence followed. The rain beat 
against the windows, the ticking of a clock 
became audible, but still Mr. Nott sat -with 
vacant eyes fixed on his daughter’s face, and 


be here in a moment, I dare say.” 


the constrained smile on his lips. He was 
conscious that he had never seen her look so 
pretty before, yet he could not tell why this 
was no longer an unalloyed satisfaction. 
Not but that he had always accepted the 
admiration of others for her as a matter of 
course, but for the first time he became con- 
scious that she not only had an interest in 
others, but apparently a superior knowledge 
of them. How did she know these things 
about this man, and why had she only now 
accidentally spoken of them. He would have 
done so. All this passed so vaguely through 
his unreflective mind, that he was unable to 
retain any decided impression, but the far- 
reaching one that his lodger had obtained 
some occult influence over her through the 
exhibition of his baleful skill in the horse- 
hair speculation. “Them tricks is likely to 
take a young girl’sfancy. I must look arter 
her,” he said to himself softly. 

A slow regular step in the gangway in- 
terrupted his paternal reflections. Hastily 
buttoning across his chest the pea-jacket 
which he usually wore at home as a single 
concession to his nautical surroundings, he 
drew himself up with something of the 
assumption of a ship master, despite certain 
bucolic suggestions of his boots and legs. 
The footsteps approached nearer, and a tall 
figure suddenly stood in the doorway. 

It was a figure so extraordinary that even 
in the strange masquerade of that early 
civilisation it was remarkable ; a figure with 
whom father and daughter were already 
familiar without abatement of wonder—the 
figure of a rejuvenated old man, padded, 
powdered, dyed, and painted to the verge of 
caricature, but without a single suggestion 
of ludicrousness or humour. A face so arti- 
ficial that it seemed almost a mask, but, like 
a mask, more pathetic than amusing. He 
was dressed in the extreme of fashion of a 
dozen years before ; his pearl grey trousers 
strapped tightly over his varnished boots, 
his voluminous satin cravat and high collar 
embraced his rouged cheeks and dyed whis- 
kers, his closely-buttoned frock coat clinging 
to a waist that seemed accented by stays. 

He advanced two steps into the cabin with 
an upright precision of motion that might 
have hid the infirmities of age and said 
deliberately with a foreign accent : 
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“* He drew himself up with something of the assumption of a shipmaster.” 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Drawing by H. Tuomson. 
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“ You-r-r ac-coumpt ?” 

In the actual presence of the apparition 
Mr. Nott’s dignified resistance wavered. But 
glancing uneasily at his daughter and seeing 
her calm eyes fixed on the speaker without 
embarrassment, he folded his arms stiffly and 
with a lofty simulation of examining the 
ceiling, said, 

“ Ahem ! Rosa ! The gentleman’s account.” 

It was an infelicitous action. For the 
stranger, who evidently had not noticed the 
presence of the young girl before, started, 
took a step quickly forward, bent stiffly 
but profoundly over the little hand that held 
the account, raised it to his lips, and with “a 
thousand pardons, mademoiselle,” laid a small 
canvas bag containing the rent before the 
disorganised Mr. Nott and stiffly vanished. 

That night was a troubled one to the 
simple-minded proprietor of the good ship 
Pontiac. Unable to voice his uneasiness by 
further discussion, but feeling that his late 
discomposing interview with his lodger de- 
manded some marked protest, he absented 
himself on the plea of business during the 
rest of the evening—happily to his daughter’s 
utter obliviousness of the reason. Lights 
were burning brilliantly in counting-rooms 
and offices, the feverish life of the mercantile 
city was at its height. With a vague idea 
of entering into immediate negotiations with 
Mr. Sleight for the sale of the ship—as a 
direct way out of his present perplexity, he 
bent his steps towards the financier’s office, 
but paused and turned back before reaching 
the door. He made his way to the wharf 
and gazed abstractedly at the lights reflected 
in the dark, tremulous, jelly-like water. But 
wherever he went he was accompanied by the 
absurd figure of his lodger—a figure he had 
hitherto laughed at or half pitied, but which 
now, to his bewildered comprehension, seemed 
to have a fateful significance. Here a new 
idea seized him, and he hurried back to the 
ship, slackening his pace only when he 
arrived at his own doorway. Here he paused 
a moment and slowly ascended the staircase. 
When he reached the passage he coughed 
slightly and paused again. Then he pushed 
open the door of the darkened cabin and 
called softly : 

“ Rosey!” 

“What is it, father?” said Rosey’s voice 
from the little stateroom on the right— 
Rosey’s own bower. 

“Nothing!” said Mr. Nott, with an affec- 
tation of languid calmness ; “I only wanted 
to know if you was comfortable. It’s an 
awful busy night in town.” 

“Yes, father.” 
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“T reckon thar’s tons o’ gold goin’ to the 
States to-morrow.” 

** Yes, father.” 

“ Pretty comfortable, eh ?” 

“Yes, tather.” 

“ Well, I'll browse round a spell, and tum 
in myself, soon.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

Mr. Nott took down a hanging lantern, 
lit it, and passed out into the gangway, 
Another lamp hung from the companion 
hatch to light the tenants to the lower deck, 
whence he descended. This deck was divided 
fore and aft by a partitioned passage—the 
lofts or apartments being lighted from the 
ports and one or two by a door cut through 
the ship’s side communicating with an alley 
on either side. This was the case with the 
loft. occupied by Mr. Nott’s strange lodger, 
which besides a door in the passage had this 
independent communication with the alley, 
Nott had never known him to make use of 
the latter door; on the contrary, it was his 
regular habit to issue from his apartment at 
three o’clock every afternoon, dressed as he 
has been described, stride deliberately through 
the passage to the upper deck and thence 
into the street, where his strange figure was 
a feature of the principal promenade for two 
or three hours, returning as regularly at 
eight o’clock to the ship and the seclusion of 
his loft. Mr. Nott paused before the door, 
under the pretence of throwing the light 
before him into the shadows of the forecastle ; 
all was silent within. He was turning back 
when he was impressed by the regular re- 
currence of a peculiar rustling sound which 
he had at first referred to the rubbing of the 
wires of the swinging lantern against his 
clothing. He set down the light and listened ; 
the sound was evidently on the other side of 
the partition ; the sound of some prolonged, 
rustling, scraping movement, with regular 
intervals. Was it due to another of Mr. 
Nott’s unprofitable tenants—the rats? No. 
A bright idea flashed upon Mr. Nott’s 
troubled mind. It was de Ferriéres snoring! 
He smiled grimly. “ Wonder if Rosey ’d 
call him a gentleman if she heard that,” he 
chuckled to himself as he slowly made his 
way back to the cabin and the small state 
room opposite to his daughter’s. During the 
rest of the night he dreamed of being com- 
pelled to give Rosey in marriage to his strange 
lodger, who added insult to the outrage by 
snoring audibly through the marriage service. 

Meantime, in her cradle-like nest in her 
nautical bower, Miss Rosey slumbered as 
lightly. Waking from a vivid dream of 
Venice—a child’s Venice—seen from the 
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swelling deck of the proudly-riding Pontiac, 
she was so impressed as to rise and cross on 
tip-toe to the little slanting port-hole. Morn- 
ing was already dawning over the fiat, 
straggling city, but from every counting- 
house and magazine the votive tapers of the 
feverish worshippers of trade and mammon 
were still flaring fiercely. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue day following “steamer night” was 
usually stale and flat at San Francisco. The 
reaction from the feverish exaltation of the 
previous twenty-four hours was seen in the 
listless faces and lounging feet of promena- 
ders, and was notable in the deserted offices 
and warehouses still redolent of last night’s 
gas, and strewn with the dead ashes of last 
night’s fires. There was a brief pause before 
the busy life which ran its course from 
“steamer day” to steamer day was once 
more taken up. In that: interval a few 
anxious speculators and investors breathed 
freely, some critical situation was relieved, 
or some impending catastrophe momentarily 
averted. In particular, a singular stroke of 
good fortune that morning befell Mr. Nott. 
He not only secured a new tenant, but, as 
he sagaciously believed, introduced into the 
Pontiac a counteracting influence to the 
subtle fascinations of de Ferriéres. 

The new tenant apparently possessed a 
combination of business shrewdness and 
brusque frankness that strongly impressed 
his landlord. “ You see, Rosey,” said Nott, 
complacently describing the interview to his 
daughter, ‘when I sorter intimated in a 
keerless kind o’ way that sugar kettles and 
hair dye was about played out ez securities, 
he just planked down the money for two 
months in advance. ‘ There,’ sez he, ‘that’s 
your security—now where’s mine?’ ‘I 
reckon I don’t hitch on, pardner ;’ sez I, 
‘security what for?’ ‘’Spose you sell the 
ship?’ sez he, ‘afore the two months is up. 
I've heard that old Sleight wants to buy 


her.” ‘Then you gets back your money,’ 
sez I. ‘And lose my room,’ sez he, ‘ not 
much old man. You sign a paper that 


whoever buys the ship inside o’ two months 
hez to buy me ez a tenant with it ; that’s on 
the square.’ So I sign the paper. It was 
mighty cute in the young feller, wasn’t it ?” 
he said, scanning his daughter's pretty puz- 
zled face a little anxiously ; “and don’t you 
see ez I ain’t goin’ to sell the Pontiac, its 
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just about az cute in me, eh? He's a con- 
tractor somewhere around yer, and wants to 
be near his work. So he takes the room 
next to the Frenchman, that that ship 
captain quit for the mines, and succeeds 
naterally to his chest and things. He’s 
mighty peart-looking, that young feller, 
Rosey—long black moustaches, all his own 
colour, Rosey—and he’s a regular high- 
stepper, you bet. I reckon he’s not only 
been a gentleman, but ez now. Some o’ 
them contractors are very high-toned !” 

“T don’t think we have any right to give 
him the captain’s chest, father,” said Rosey ; 
“there may be some private things in it. 
There were some letters and photographs in 
the hair-dye man’s trunk that you gave the 
photographer.” 

“That’s just it, Rosey,” returned Abner 
Nott with sublime unconsciousness, “ photo- 
graphs and love letters you can’t sell for 
cash, and I don’t mind givin’ ’em away if 
they kin make a feller creature happy.” 

“But, father, have we the right to give 
"em away?” 

“They're collateral security, Rosey,” said 
her father grimly. “ Co-la-te-ral,” he con- 
tinued, emphasising each syllable by tapping 
the fist of one hand in the open palm of the 
other. ‘“‘Co-la-te-ral is the word the big 
business sharps yer about call ’em. You 
can’t get round that.” He paused a moment, 
and then, as a new idea seemed to be pain- 
fully borne in his round eyes, continued 
cautiously, “ Was that the reason why you 
wouldn’t touch any of them dresses from the 
trunks of that opery gal ez skedaddled for 
Sacramento? And yet them trunks I regu- 
larly bought at auction—Rosey—at auction, 
on spec—and they didn’t realise the cost of 
drayage.” 

A slight colour mounted to Rosey’s face. 
“No,” she said, hastily, “not that.” Hesi- 
tating a moment she then drew softly to his 
side and placing her arms around his neck, 
turned his broad, foolish face towards her 
own. “Father,” she began, “when mother 
died, would you have liked anybody to take 
her trunks and paw round her things and 
wear them?” 

“ When your mother died, just this side o’ 
Sweetwater, Rosey,” said Mr. Nott, with 
beaming unconsciousness, “she hadn’t any 
trunks. I reckon she hadn't even an extra 
gown hanging up in the waggin, ‘cept the 
petticoat ez she had wrapped around yer. 
It was about ez much ez we could do to 
skirmish round with Injins, alkali, and cold, 
and we sorter forgot to dress for dinner. 
She never thought, Rosey, that you and me 
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would live to be inhabitin’ a paliss of a real 
ship. Ef she had she would have died a 
proud woman.” 

He turned his small, loving, boar-like eyes 
upon her as a preternaturally innocent and 
trusting companion of Ulysses. might have 


regarded the transforming Circe. Rosey 
turned away with the faintest sigh. The 


habitual look of abstraction returned to 
her eyes as if she had once more taken 
refuge in her own ideal world. Unfortun- 
ately the change did not escape either the 
sensitive observation or the fatuous miscon- 
ception of the sagacious parent. “ Ye’ll be 


mountin’ a few furbelows and fixins, Rosey, - 


I reckon ez only natural Mebbee ye’ll have to 
prink up a little now that we've got a gentle- 
man contractor in the ship. I'll see what 1 kin 
pick up in Montgomery Street.” And indeed 
he succeeded a few hours later in accomplish- 
ing with equal infelicity his generous design. 
When she returned from her household tasks 
she found on her berth a purple velvet 
bonnet of extraordinary make, and a pair of 
white satin slippers. ‘They'll do for a start 
off, Rosey,” he explained, “and I got ’em at 
my figgers.” 

“But I go out so seldom, father, and a 
bonnet ¥ 

“That’s so,” interrupted Mr. Nott, com- 
placently, “it might be jest ez well for a 
young gal like yer to appear ez if she did go 
out, or would go out if she wanted to. So 
you kin be wearin’ that ar headstall kinder 
like this evening when the contractor's here, 
ez if you’d jest come in from a pasear.” 

Miss Rosey did not however immediately 
avail herself of her father’s purchase, but 
contented herself with the usual scarlet 
ribbon that like a snood confined her brown 
hair. when she returned to her tasks. The 
space between the galley and the bulwarks 
had been her favourite resort in summer 
when not actually engaged in household 
work. It was now lightly roofed over with 
boards and tarpaulin against the winter rain, 
but still afforded her a verandah-like space 
before the galley door, where she could read 
or sew, looking over the bow of the Pontiac 
to the tossing bay or the further range of 
the Contra Costa hills. 

Hither Miss Rosey brought the purple 
prodigy, partly to please her father, partly 
with a view of subjecting it to violent radical 
changes. But after trying it on before the 
tiny mirror in the galley once or twice, her 
thoughts wandered away, and she fell into 
one of her habitual reveries seated on a little 
stool before the galley door. 

She was roused from it by the slight 
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shaking and rattling of the doors of a smal] 
hatch on the deck, not a dozen yards from 
where she sat. It had been evidently fastened 
from below during the wet weather, but as 
she gazed, the fastenings were removed, the 
doors were suddenly lifted and the head and 
shoulders of a young man emerged from the 
deck. Partly from her father’s description, 
and partly from the impossibility of its being 
anybody else, she at once conceived it to be 
the new lodger. She had time to note that 
he was young and good-looking, graver 
perhaps than became his sudden pantomimie 
appearance, but before she could observe him 
closely, he had turned, closed the hatch with 
a certain familiar dexterity, and walked 
slowly towards the bows. Even in her 
slight bewilderment, she observed that his 
step upon the deck seemed different to her 
father’s or the photographer’s, and that he 
laid his hand on various objects with a half- 
caressing ease and habit. Presently he 
paused and turned back, and glancing at the 
galley door for the first time encountered 
her wondering eyes. 

It seemed so evident that she had been a 
curious spectator of his abrupt entrance on 
deck that he was at first disconcerted and 
confused. But after a second glance at her 
he appeared to resume his composure, and 
advanced a little defiantly towards the galley. 

“T suppose I frightened you, popping up 
the fore hatch just now?” 

“The what ?” asked Rosey. 

“The fore hatch,” he repeated impatiently, 
indicating it with a gesture. 

“And that’s the fore hatch?” she said 
abstractedly. “ You seem to know ships.” 

“ Yes—a little,” he said quietly. “I was 
below, and unfastened the hatch to come up 
the quickest way and take a look round. 
I’ve just hired a room here,’ he added 
explanatorily. 

“T thought so,” said 


Rosey simply, 
“you're the contractor?” 


“‘The contractor !—oh, yes! You seem 
to know it all.” 

“ Father’s told me.” 

“Oh, he’s your father—-Nott? Certainly. 


I-see now,” he continued, looking at her 
with a half repressed smile. “Certainly, 
Miss Nott, good morning,’ he half added 
and walked towards the companion way. 
Something in the direction of his eyes as he 
turned away made Rosey lift her hands to 
her head. She had forgotten to remove her 
father’s baleful gift. 

She snatched it off and ran quickly to the 
companion way. 

“Sir!” she called. 
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The young man turned half way down the 
steps and looked up. There was a faint 
colour in her ckeeks, and her pretty brown 
hair was slightly dishevelled from the hasty 
removal of the bonnet. 

“ Father’s very particular about strangers 
being on this deck,” she said a little sharply. 

“ Oh—ah—I'm sorry I intruded.” 

« [—I—thought Id tell you,” said Rosey, 
frightened by her boldness into a feeble 
anti-climax. : 

“Thank you.” 

She came back slowly to the galley and 
picked up the unfortunate bonnet with a 


way the stranger could have reached it was 
by leaping to one of the rings. To make 
sure of this she let herself down holding on 
to the rings and dropped a couple of feet to 
the deck below. She was in the narrow 
passage her father had penetrated the previous 
night. Before her was the door leading to 
de Ferriéres’s loft, always locked. It was 
silent within ; it was the hour when the old 
Frenchman made his habitual promenade in 
the city. But. the light from the newly- 
opened hatch allowed her to see more of the 
mysterious recesses of the forward bulkhead 
than she had known before, and she was 
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“ Even in her slight bewilderment, she observed that his step upon the deck seemed different to her father’s or the 
photographer’s.”” 


slight sense of remorse. Why should she 
feel angry with her poor father’s unhappy 
offering? And what business had this 
strange young man to use the ship so 
familiarly? Yet she was vaguely conscious 
that she and her father with all their love 
and their domestic experience of it lacked a 
certain instinctive ease in its possession that 
the half indifferent stranger had shown on 
first treading its deck. She walked to the 
hatchway and examined it with a new interest. 
Succeeding in lifting the hatch, she gazed at 
the lower deck. As she already knew the 
ladder had long since been removed to make 
room for one of the partitions, the only 


startled by observing another yawning hatch- 
way at her feet from which the closely-fitting 
door had been lifted, and which the new 
lodger had evidently forgotten to close again. 
The young girl stooped down and peered 
cautiously into the black abyss. Nothing 
was to be seen, nothing heard but the distant 
gurgle and click of water in some remoter 
depth. She replaced the hatch and returned 
by way of the passage to the cabin. 

When her father came home that night 
she briefly recounted the interview with the 
new lodger, and her discovery of his 
curiosity. She did this with a possible 
increase of her usual shyness and abstrac- 
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tion, and apparently more as a duty than a 
colloquial recreation. But it pleased Mr. 
Nott also to give it more than his usual 
misconception. “Looking round the ship, 
was he—eh, Rosey?” he said with infinite 
archness. “In course, kinder sweepin’ round 
the galley, and offerin’ to fetch you wood 
and water,eh?’’ Even when the young girl 
had picked up her book with the usual faint 
smile of affectionate tolerance, and then 
drifted away in its pages, Mr. Nott chuckled 
audibly. “I reckon old Frenchy didn’t come 
by when the young one was bedevlin’ you 
there.” 

“ What, father?’ said Rosey, lifting her 
abstracted eyes to his face. 

At the moment it seemed impossible that 
any human intelligence could have suspected 
deceit or duplicity in Rosey’s clear gaze. 
But Mr. Nott’s intelligence was _ super- 
human. “I was sayin’ that Mr. Ferriéres 
didn’t happen in while the young feller was 
there—eh ¢” 

“No, father,” answered Rosey, with an 
effort to follow him out of the pages of her 
book. “ Why?” 

But Mr. Nott did not reply. Later in the 
evening he awkwardly waylaid the new lod- 
ger before the cabin door as that gentleman 
would have passed on to his room. 

“ Tm afraid,” said the young man, glancing 
at Rosey, “ that I intruded upon your daugh- 
ter to-day. I was a little curious to see the 
old ship, and I didn’t know what part of it 
was private.” 

“There ain’t no private part to this yer 
ship—that ez, ’cepting the rooms and lofts,” 
said Mr. Nott, authoritatively. Then, sub- 
jecting the anxious look of his daughter to 
his usual faculty for misconception, he added, 
“Thar ain't no place whar you haven't as 
much right to go ez any other man; thar 
ain’t any man, furriner or Amerykan, young 
or old, dyed or undyed, ez hev got any better 
rights. You hear me, young fellow. Mr. 
Renshaw—my darter. My darter—Mr. Ren- 
shaw. Rosey, give the gentleman a chair. 
She’s only jest come in from a promeynade, 
and hez just taken off her bonnet,” he added, 
with an arch look at Rosey, and a hurried 
look around the cabin, as if he hoped to see 


the missing gift visible to the general eye, 
“So take a seat a minit, won’t ye?” 

But Mr. Renshaw, after an_ observant 
glance at the young girl’s abstracted face, 
brusquely excused himself. “I’ve got a 
letter to write,” he said, with a half bow to 
Rosey. “Good night.” 

He crossed the passage to the room that 
had been assigned to him, and closing the 
door gave way to some irritability of temper 
in his efforts to light the lamp and adjust 
his writing materials. For his excuse to 
Mr. Nott was more truthful than most polite 
pretexts. He had, indeed, a letter to write, 
and one that, being yet young in duplicity, 
the near presence of his host rendered 
difficult. For it ran as follows :— 


“Dear SLEIGHT, 

“ As I found I couldn’t get a chance 
to make any examination of the ship except 
as occasion offered, I just went in to rent 
lodgings in her from the God-forsaken old ass 
who owns her, and here I am a tenant for 
two months. I contracted for that time in 
case the old fool should sell out to some one 
else before. Except that she’s cut up a little 
between decks by the partitions for lofts 
that that Pike county idiot has put into her, 
she looks but little changed, and her /ore-hold, 
as far as I can judge, is intact. It seems 
that Nott bought her just as she stands, with 
her cargo half out, but he wasn’t here when 
she broke cargo. If anybody else had bought 
her but this cursed Missourian, who hasn’t 
got the hayseed out of his hair, I might have 
found out something from him, and saved 
myself this kind of fooling, which isn’t in 
my line. If I could get possession of a loft 
on the main deck, well forward, just over 
the fore-hold, I could satisfy myself in a few 
hours, but the loft is rented by that crazy 
Frenchman who parades Montgomery Street 
every afternoon, and though old Pike county 
wants to turn him out, I’m afraid I can’t 
get it for a week to come. 

“Tf anything should happen to me, just 
you waltz down here and corral my things 
at once, for this old frontier pirate has a 
way of confiscating his lodgers’ trunks. 

“Yours, Dick.” 


Bret Harte. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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REPORT was circulated 
some months ago that Mr. 
Cook had been consulted 
about the transport of a 
relieving expedition to 
Khartoum. The report 
was so worded as to con- 
vey the idea that Mr. Cook 
himself or one of his 
agents might be asked personally to conduct 
the expedition up the Nile. And it would 
not be too much to say that with this idea a 
broad grin passed over the English-speaking 
populations. It seemed as if the very top of 
a climax of incongruity had been reached 
when the venerable pomp and circumstance 
of war was thus associated with the modern 
spirit of smart commercial enterprise. It 
was as if Mr. Whiteley had been asked by 
the Government to provide a Khedive or a 
stable Egyptian administration. Egypt was 
already quite sufficiently full of grotesquely 
discordant elements, bondholders, and 
Bayards, pashas, prophets, and newspaper 
correspondents, jostling in fields that had 
already seen so many strange chapters of the 
world’s history : the appearance on the scene 
of Cook’s agency personally to conduct an 
army, perhaps of Turkish soldiers, seemed to 
crown the absurd mixture of the East and 
the West, the modern and the antique. 

Now, the truth is, that any feeling of 
amusement, any sense of incongruity, at the 
intervention of the personal conductor in 
this case, really does great injustice to the 
historical dignity of the institution. Most 
people imagine that personal conducting is a 
branch of commercial enterprise peculiar to 
the nineteenth century. No such thing. 
There were personal conductors before Mr. 
Cook. Personal conducting of tourists was 
a business before the Crusades. The Crusa- 
ders made the same use of the personal 
conductor that the Government were credited 
with having proposed to make of Mr. Cook’s 
agents. This business is in fact a revival 
and not an innovation. So far from being one 





of the latest developments of a commercial 
age, it flourished before and alongside of all 
the romance of feudalism. It was the first 
line of business in which large fortunes were 
made in the Middle Ages. It laid the foun- 
dation of the commercial greatness of Venice 
and Pisa. It had-a large indirect share in 
helping forward the revival of letters. There 
is in fact no kind of business enterprise that 
has a more venerable history, or has done 
more, directly and indirectly, for the advance- 
ment of modern civilisation. Our nineteenth 
century form of it is but 4 poor survival, 
though Mr. Cook may well be proud of his 
glorious predecessors. The conductors and 
the conducted are fewer in number than they 
were four or five centuries ago, and the 
institution has fallen off in social dignity ; 
but in the eye of the historian it is venerable, 
and one regrets that it never struck the 
imagination and enlisted the eloquence of 
Macaulay. 

The medieval equivalent of the modern 
“tour” was the pilgrimage. How exact the 
correspondence is would hardly be believed, 
if it did not happen that there has been 
preserved a certain itinerary and book of 
instructions for pilgrims, which serves the 
same purpose that our guide-books will serve 
to the historian of the nineteenth century. 
But for this valuable document we might 
have remained in the belief that pilgrimages 
were in the main, devotional, penitential, and 
penal, in spite of the sustained ridicule poured 
on them by Erasmus, and casual disrespectful 
references in many other writers. It was 
chiefly in the great transmarine pilgrimages 
that the enterprise of Mr. Cook was antici- 
pated. There were, as every schoolboy 
knows, two favourite pilgrimages from Eng- 
land over sea, one to the Holy Land and the 
other to the shrine of St. James of Compo- 
stella, and the organisation of these voyages 
was a regular business. In both, the pil- 
grims were personally conducted, the name 
given to the personal conductor being 
patronus. This patronus owned or chartered 
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a ship, provisioned it, and conducted the 
pilgrims from the place of embarkation and 
back at so much a head, feeding them by the 
way, arranging for their safe conduct, leading 
them in a flock over the various shrines, and 
pointing out the various objects of curiosity 
and devotion in their journey. It was a 
most extensive business. Every summer 
shiploads of pilgrims were conducted in this 
way from Venice to Jaffa, and from various 
ports in the South of England, from Bristol, 
Plymouth, Weymouth, Lymington, Ports- 
mouth, to Corunna. An English traveller 
in the fifteenth century counted eighty such 
vessels lying at once in the harbour of 
Corunna, thirty-two of them English. 

This will give some idea of the numbers 
that chose this way of seeing the world. 
Englishmen were as much a nation of travel- 
lers in the fifteenth century as they are in 
the nineteenth. But one may be accused 
of irreverence for seeking to identify the 
medieval pilgrim with the modern tourist, 
and told that the one travelled in discomfort 
for his soul’s . health, whereas the other 
travels at his ease for idle diversion. There 
are some, perhaps, who would compare the 
two kinds of travellers very much to the dis- 
advantage of the modern species, and find in 
the comparison much food for reflection on 
the decline of seriousness, and the prevalence 
of restless, vacuous gaping curiosity. To 
such pessimists it would not be a sufficient 
answer to say that the pilgrims were per- 
sonally conducted in herds over the sacred 
objects of their pilgrimage. This fact alone 
would not prove that there was any want of 
devoutness in the spirit of their travelling. 
They must go in a body if they went at all. 
They could travel safely in no other way. 
The personal conductor was a necessity of 
the time. If it was purely a matter of busi- 
ness with him, it does not follow that it was 
mainly a matter of sight-seeing with them. 
This is true, and yet if any one believes that 
all pilgrims, or the bulk of them, were 
animated by motives of superstition or piety, 
that they braved the perils of strange coun- 
tries, and voluntarily endured hardships in a 
spirit very different from that of the modern 
“‘ Cookist,” a glance at the document already 
referred to is sufficient to suggest that this 
may after all be an illusion. 

Caxton the printer, as Mr. Blades points 
out, was a practical man of business, who set 
himself to supply the market with books for 
which there was a demand, while other early 
printers ruined themselves by printing luxu- 
rious editions of classics that lay in their 
warehouses unsold. He issued a book of Jn- 
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Sormacion for Pylgrymes unto the Holy Londe, 
as he issued Hore, Psalters, and popular 
compendiums of morality, history, geography, 
and romance. The greater part of his guide. 
book for pilgrims was taken from the 
itinerary of William Wey, an original fellow 
of Eton, who had twice at rather an advanced 
age made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
modern matter-of-fact style of the guide 
book, which is as like as possible to books 
issued for a similar purpose in our time, 
bridges over the gulf that lies in most imagi- 
nations between the romantic pilgrim and 
the highly unromantic nineteenth century 
tourist. A few extracts will show this. But 
for their quaint old English, and the differ- 
ence of the circumstances they might be 
taken from a modern Murray or Baedeker. 

Venice was the favourite port for Jerusalem 
pilgrims in the fifteenth century, and the 
guide-book first directs them how to get 
there from England. There were two routes, 
the French way and the Dutch way, and the 
itineraries of both are given. The instrue- 
tions to the pilgrim become more minute 
when he reaches Venice. He is advised to 
take a place in a galley if he can afford it, 
and is informed that the regular fare to 
Venice and Jaffa and back, everything in- 
cluded, is fifty ducats—* for to be in a good 
honest place, and to have your ease in the 
galley, and to be cherished.” But if you 
cannot afford to go in a galley, you may be 
very fairly accommodated in a ship or a 
varrick for thirty ducats. Only you must 
be beforehand with your fellow-passengers 
and choose a good place— 


“In a ship or caryk choose you a chamber as 
nigh the middes of the ship as ye may. For 
there is least rolling or tumbling to keep your 
brain or stomach in temper.” 


Pilgrims were often, like most modern 
tourists, indifferent sailors, and the earliest 
naval ballad in our language is a humorous 
description of the sufferings of these land- 
lubbers between England and Spain. 


“ This meanéwhile the pilgrims lie, 
And have their bowlis fast them by, 
And cry after hot malvoisie 

Them help for to restore. 


“ And some would have a salted toast 
For they might eat n’er sodd ne roast, 
A man might soon pay for their cost 

As for oo day or twain. 


“Some laid their bookis on their knee, 
And read as long as they might see, 
‘Alas ! mine head will cleave in three,’ 

Thus saith another certain.” 
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Such was the unfeeling mockery with which 
the poor pilgrims were assailed by the sea- 
legged mariners, who are represented as 
hauling the bowline and veering the sheet 
to cries of “How, hissa!” and “ Yho, 
taylia!” while the patron walks the deck 
and gives instructions for the disposal of 
his living cargo. It was rough sailing also 
sometimes between Venice and Jaffa, but 
with “a chamber as nigh the middes of the 
ship as ye may,” you were at least as com- 
fortable as you could be. But apparently 
although your ‘fellow passengers were pil- 
grims, however ill you might be, you must 
look after your property. 


“ And in the same chamber to keep your things 
in safeguard, buy you at Venice a padlock to 
hang on the door when ye shall pass into the 
lond.” 


The patron, of course, had to be kept 
strictly to his bargain— 


“ Also when ye shall make your covenant, take 
good hede that the patron be bounde unto you 
alle before the Duke of Venyse in a M. dukates to 
kepe all manere covenantes wyth you. That is to 
wyte, that he shall condute you to certain havens 
by your way to refresshe you and to get you 
fresshe water, and fresh brede and flesshe. Also 
that he shall not tary longer at noo haven than 
three dayes at the moost wythoute consente of you 
all. And that he shall not take in to the vessell 
neyther goynge nor comynge noo manere of mar- 
chandyse wythout your license, for to dysease 
[incommode] you in your places.” 


Knavish or churlish patrons were some- 
times guilty of worse tricks than overcrowd- 
ing their ships, and waiting too long at havens 
by the way on the chance of picking up more pas- 
sengers. The chaplain of Sir Richard Guyl- 
forde in his account of a journey to the Holy 
Land, records how on the way back the 
patron took advantage of a favourable wind 
and set sail when some of the pilgrims were 
on shore with his permission at Corfu. For- 
tunately the wind changed and blew so con- 
trary that the ship had to put back, to the 
great joy of the chaplain’s friends. One of the 
cautions given in Caxton’s guide-book where 
he is warning the pilgrim about his bargain 
. With the patron, shows the evil repute of 
Cyprus in those days :— 


“But be well ware ye make covenant that ye 
come not at Famagust in Cypres for no thynge. 
For many Englysshe men and other also have 
eyed there, for that ayre is so corrupt there 
aboute and the water there also.” 
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There was still another matter in which 
patrons were apt to neglect their duty :— 


“ Also see that the seyd patron geve you every 
day hote mete twyes at two meeles. The fore- 
noon at dyner and the afternoon at supper. And 
that the wyne that ye shall drynke be good, and 
the water fresshe and not stinkyng, yf ye come to 
have better. And also the byscute.” 


The modern tourist could not be more 
exacting of his personal conductor. The 
following elaborate provisions which the 
pilgrim was advised to make for his own 
comfort by the way over and above the 
patron’s stipulated provender, give the last 
shock to the common fancy that the pilgrims 
made it a point of duty to covet hardships, 
eating sparingly of the coarsest food, drinking 
nothing but water, travelling in rags and 
perhaps with peas in their shoes :— 


“ Also ye must ordeyne for yourself and your 
felowe, yf ye have any, three barelles eche of a 
quart, whiche quart holdyth X galons. Two 
of thyse barels sholde serve for wyne and the 
thyrde for water. In the one barell take red wyne 
and kepe that ever in store and tame [broach] it 
not yf ye may tyll ye come homeward agayn 
wythout syknesse, agaynst it or any other speciall 
nede. For ye shall fynde this a speciall note, and 
yf ye had the flyxe. For yf ye wolde gyve XX 
dukats for a barell, ye shall none have after that 
ye passe moche Venyse. And the other barell 
chal serve when ye have spent out your drynk- 
ynge wyne to fylle agen at the haven where ye 
shall come nexte unto,” 


These three barrels, one kept in reserve, 
and an odd one always ready to be filled with 
wine wherever the vessel touched, were quite 
a central feature in the pilgrim’s outfit as 
conceived by the genial original fellow of 
Eton. He was to have a chest made as broad 
as the barrels were long, that the barrels 
might be put into it: 


“ And in the one ende ye need locke and key 
and a lityll door, And lay the barel that ye 
woll tame [broach] fyrste at the same ende, For 
yf y® shipmen or other pylgrymes may comen 
therto they woll tame and drynke of it, and also 
stele your water, which ye wolde not mysse ofte 
tymes for your wyne.” 


Bread, cheese, spices, &c., were to be stored 
in the same convenient chest. 


“ Also ye must ordeyne you byscute to have 
wyth you. For though ye shall be at table with 
the patron, yet notwithstandyng ye shall full ofte 
tymes have nede of your owne vytaylles, As 
brede, cheese, eggs, wyne, and other to make your 
collacion. For some tyme ye shall have feble 
brede and feble wyne and stinkynge water, so 
that many tymes ye woll be ryght fayne to ete 
of your owne, 

FF 
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“ Also I counsell you to have wyth you out of 
Venyse, Confections, Comfortatives, Grene-gynger, 
Almondes, Ryce, Fygges, Reysons, grete and 
smalle, whyche shall doo you grete ease by the 
waye. And pepyr, Saffron, Cloves, and Maces, a 
fewe as ye thynke nede. And loaf sugar also. 

“ Also take wyth you a lytyll caudron, a fryenge 
panne, Dysshes, platers, sawcers of tree, cuppes of 
glasse, a grater for brede, and such necessaryes.” 


A pilgrim thus stoutly provisioned was 
almost independent of the roguery of patrons, 
who, seemingly, were not expected to make 
any extra charge for luggage. The experi- 
enced traveller had another excellent tip for 
the pilgrim’s creature comfort. 


“ Also hyre you a cage for half-a-dozen of hens or 
chekyns to have wyth you in the shyppe or galley, 
for ye shall have nede to them many tymes. 
And bye you half-a-bushel of nyle-sede at Venyse 
for theym.” 


Further the pilgrim was to provide himself 
with a bed. The ballad from which we have 
quoted represents the patron as providing 
only sacks of straw and chaff. Mr. Wey 
instructs the traveller where and how to get 
a bed cheap. 


“ Also ye shall bye you a bed besyde Seynt 
Markys chirche in Venyse, where ye shall have a 
fether bed, a matrasse, a pylowe, two payre shetes, 
and a quylte, and ye shall pay but three dukates. 
And when ye come agayn, bryng the same bed 
agayn, and ye shall have a dukate and a half for 
it agayn though it be broke and woren. And 
marke his house and his name that ye bought it 
of ayenst ye come to Venyse.” 


Thus might a poor pilgrim combine economy 
with comfort, and adapt easy travelling to 
the resources of a lean purse. Verily the 
ways of the ancient pilgrim are excessively 
like the ways of the modern tourist. Two 
other little items from the guide-book will 
serve to complete the resemblance. 


“ Also when ye come to haven townes yf ye 
shall tary there three dayes, go betymes to londe, 
for there ye maye have lodgynge before another. 
For it woll be take up anone. And yf ony good 
vytayle be ye may be spedde before another.” 


In like manner at Jaffa, where mules and 
asses were provided for the journey inland to 
Jerusalem, the pilgrim was advised to get 
sharply to land and make choice of his mule 
or ass, “for you will pay as much for the 
worst as for the best.” Not much of the 
spirit of devout self-sacrifice in this. And 
the rapture of first setting foot on the sacred 
soil mingled with eager and anxious devices 
for over-reaching your fellow-pilgrim in the 
matter of lodgings and donkeys—could any- 
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thing more absurdly incongruous be found 
in the breast of the modern tourist ? 

There is something of the same incongruity 
in the following scraps of “ informacion ” :— 


“ Also when ye ryde to the ryver Jordane, 
take brede, wyne, water, hard eggs, and cheese 
for two days, for there is none to sell. 

“And yf ye goo uppe to the place where 
our lorde Jhesu Chryste fasted 40 days, it is pas- 
singly hote and ryght hye. And when ye come 
downe agayne, for ony thynge drynke no water, 
but rest you alytell. And thenne ete brede and 
dryke clene wyne wythout water, for water after 
that grete hete gendreth a flyxe or a feuour or 
both that many one have dyed thereof.” 


Caxton’s “ informacion ”’ is severely practi- 
cal- and scrupulously minute. He gives a 
complete list of the Z'ributa or fees that had 
to be paid in the Holy Land. A good many 
people had to be fee’d by the way. The 
patron had to bargain with the Mamelukes 
for the safe conduct of his party from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem. He received a ducat a head 
from the pilgrims and then made his bargain 
for them in gross. Fourteen days in the 
Holy Land was the time stipulated for in 
the covenant with the patron ; it was caleu- 
lated that all the most important holy places 
could be “ done” in that time, allowing four 
days for the journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
and back. “Ten days at Jerusalem,” would 
have been the modern advertisement. The 
Grey Friars of Mount Sion took the pilgrims 
in hand when they reached Jerusalem, showed 
them in parties over the sacred spots, and 
ministered to their creature comforts, bringing 
them wine twice a day and carpets to lie on. 
For these services the pilgrims “ recompensed 
the sayd freres at theyr deuocyon and power.” 
But for several of the holy places there were 
fixed charges for entrance and passage. You 
had to pay for admission to the Holy 
Sepulchre, for ascending Mount Olivet, at 
Bethlehem, at the passage of the Jordan. 
All these charges are carefully set down in 
the Guide, and also the spiritual advantages 
to be gained by the visit to each place of 
pilgrimage. There was a regular scale 
graduated according to the sanctity of the 
spot. “To every pylgryme at the firste fote 
that he setteth on londe there is graunted 
plenary remyssion -de pena et a culpa.” And 
there were several of the most sacred places 
where this clean remission was specially 
repeated. But at many of the smaller shrines 
besides there were special pardons and 
indulgences of a less sweeping kind. Thus, 
if on the way to Jerusalem you diverged at 
Rama, as every Englishman would feel bound 
to do, to see the spot where St. George was 
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martyred, you had to pay a “ groat venetian ” 
each, and you were intitled to indulgence for 
seven years and seven Lents. There were 
dozens of smaller places where similar advan- 
tages were offered. The matter-of-fact infor- 
mation in the Guide enables us to understand 
the force of Langland’s sarcasm that pilgrims 
“had leave to lie all their life after.” 

That there were among the mediaeval 
pilgrims many men who trode the sacred soil 
with sentiments as profound, with rapture as 
high, as would be felt by the most devout 
men of the nineteenth century, it would, of 
course, be unreasonable to doubt. But of 
the thousands that thronged every summer 
from all parts of Christendom to the Holy 
Land, how many were so minded? How 
many were in the least more reverential in 
spirit. than the average follower of Mr. 
Sook’s agents? When we read Caxton’s 
plain directions how to travel in comfort, we 
begin to see why the Wife of Bath, who 
besides doing several of the lesser tours, had 
been three times at Jerusalem, longed to go 
on pilgrimages, and why the Knight de la 
Tour Landry warned his daughters against 
them. Besides the delight of seeing the 
wonders of strange countries, the pilgrim 
enjoyed several useful temporal advantages. 
If he was a priest, he drew his stipend all 
the time he was away, unless his absence 
exceeded three years. If he was a layman, 
he was exempted from all taxes, and other 
public burdens. Once the cross was sewed 
upon his shoulder and he had received the 
blessing of the Church on his pious intention, 
no debtor could be sued in any of the courts, be- 
cause he was under the protection of St. Peter 
and the Pope. Hence fraudulent bankrupts 
were often found in the merry companies 
that sailed from Venice to the Holy Land. 

The first book of travels ever printed was 
Bernhard de Breydenbach’s account of the 
trans-marine pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
common statement is that the fashion of 
going to the Holy Land from England died 
out about the time of Henry V. But this 
must have obtained currency in ignorance of 
Caxton’s guide-book. There must at least 
have been a revival of the fashion in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, for Caxton 
was not the man to print and publish infor- 
mation for pilgrims when few customers 
were to be had for the little book. It is 
true that Sir Richard Torkyngton, parson of 
Mulberton, in Norfolk, who made the pil- 
grimage as late as 1517, travelled as far as 
Venice alone, but in his voyage back from 
Jaffa, he mentions that there were five Eng- 
lish priests in the same galley, besides other 
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Englishmen, including a London “ pewterer ” 
who died by the way. And a little earlier, 
in 1506, Sir Richard Guylforde’s party en- 
countered several Englishmen in the course of 
their pilgrimage. 

All along the route at the various churches 
and monasteries where they halted, there 
were many curious relics to excite the wonder 
and devotion of the travellers. Torkyngton 
and Guylforde’s chaplain describes some of 
these wonders in identical language, pro- 
bably repeating the stereotyped words of the 
cicerone. Thus at Lyons “ther ys a Cuppe 
of an Emerawde stone, wherof ower Savyor 
Crist drank at hys Mawndy.” At Milan, 
“ovyr the hye Auter in the Roff or toppe of 
the Churche ys a syne of a sterr of golde, 
and in the mydys of the sterr ys on of the 
naylis that ower Savyr Crist was crucifyed 
w‘. Ther brenne lampes abowth it that ye 
may se it p’ f’ ghtly.” At Padua among 
other relics is “the Tong of Seynt Antony 
yett ffayer and ffressh with which tong he con- 
vertyd myche peple to the ffeythe of Crist.” 
At Padua also in a Franciscan Abbey “ we 
see the ffynger of Seynt Luke that he wrote 
the holy gospell w’.” At Rhodes in the 
Church of St. John lay “ the fynger of Seynt 
John that he shewyd ower Savo" whanne he 
seyd Ecce Agnus Dei !” 

Many such surprises beguiled the length 
of the journey. Travellers had their fill of 
wonders in those days, Mr, Cook’s young 
men must envy the opportunities of the 
Middle Ages ; their means of keeping up the 
interest of the personally conducted are so 
much less piquant. But there was a limit 
to the credulity of the medieval pilgrim. 
Sir Richard Torkyngton drew the line at the 
miracle of St. Nicholas of Cartha. “We 
passed by the Lle of Seynt Nicholas of 
Cartha,”’ he records, “ wher as be tooles made 
of Iron that nev" lose their edge by myracle 
of Seynt Nicholas.” And he adds :—“ As 
they sey ; I saw it nott.” Similarly, Wey 
of Eton interjects a cautious ut audivi, when 
he mentions that in one of the seven islands 
belonging to Rhodes there is a daughter of 
Hippocrates in the form of a dragon, who 
will be restored to her proper shape when « 
soldier who is a virgin shall kiss her. Wey 
was also faintly sceptical about the story 
told him of the watch-dogs of Rhodes. These 
wonderful dogs know well a Christian from 
a Turk. They are placed outside the camp 
to keep watch against the Turks. If they 
find no Turks, they come barking back to 
camp in the morning; if they find Turks 
they come back silent. Also, if any of their 
number sleep at night and do not come with 
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them outside the camp on their watch, they 
put him todeath. If any of them is wounded 
by the Turks, they themselves have doctors 
to heal him. But about these most intelli- 
gent brutes, Wey professes only to report 
common hearsay. 

The famous city of Venice was the most 
interesting place on the route. All travellers 
were loud in praise of the sumptuous public 
buildings, the rich religious houses, the 
innumerable precious relics, ‘the wondre 
and straunge ordynance, both for see and 
lande, with all manner Artyllary and Ingynes 
that may be deuysyd.” They timed them- 
selves so as to be in Venice at some of the 
great public ceremonials. Wey in his second 
journey arranged to be there at the celebra- 
tion of the Vigil and Feast of St. Mark 
towards the end of April. Guylforde’s party 
spent several weeks at Venice, and saw the 
Kspousal of the Adriatic on Ascension Day, 
and the Procession of Corpus Christi. The 
pageants, the chaplain writes, “ exceeded all 
other that ever I sawe so moche that I can- 
not wryte it.” 


“The Duke sat in Seynt Markes churche in 
ryght hyghe estate, with all the Seygnyourye, 
and all the pylgrymes were present. The Duke 
thus syttynge, the said processyon come by hym, 
and byganne to passe by about vii. of the cloke, 
and it was passed xii. or the sayde processyon 
myght come ouer aboute, passynge by as faste as 
they myght goo but one tyme. There was greate 
honoure done to the Pylgrymes, for we all moste 
and leste went all there nexte the Duke in the 
sayd processyon, before all the lordes and other 
estates, with lightes also in our handes of wexe, 
of the freshest formynge, geuen unto us by the 
mynysters of the sayde processyon.” 


To march in this procession, gentle and 
simple, before all the lords and other estates 
of Venice, was indeed an honour for the 
pilgrims. Toronto and Montreal could not 
have done more for those pilgrims of science, 
the members of the British Association, on 
their recent visit to Canada. Therein they 
had the advantage of the Cookist, though he 
also is said to be not without consideration 
from hotel-keepers and railway guards. 
Among the pilgrims were often men of con- 
siderable consequence. The mixture of ranks 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage under 
the personal conduct of mine host of the 
Tabard was probably still more marked in 
the great oversea pilgrimage. Sir Richard 
Guylforde, Knight of the Garter, and his 
companion the Prior of the wealthy house of 
Guisborough carried their wax tapers in the 
procession at Venice and booked their berths 
in the galley for Jaffa along with all and 
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sundry. In the incidents of the journey, 
however, rank and money told at least as 
much as they would in modern days. While 
the company with which Guylforde went was 
at Jerusalem, a certain nobleman of Milan, 
Sir Christopher Pallavicino, arrived there 
when they had nearly completed their ten 
days of sight-seeing, and the pilgrims being 
“entreated in good and fair manner,” con- 
sented to wait for him till he had “ done his 
pilgrimage there and visited the holy places.” 
This Sir Christopher being a man of wealth 
was not tied to the regular route like the 
poorer pilgrims. He had come with the 
same company from Venice as far as Rhodes, 
but had there left them, and taken ship to 
Alexandria, purposing to travel to Jerusalem 
from Egypt overland. But he had changed 
his mind and rejoined the company, and 
with the consent of them all he prevailed 
on the patron for a consideration to postpone 
their return from Jerusalem for a week. 
Afterwards on the way back, being dis- 
satisfied with the patron because the galley 
was undermanned and consequently unable 
to cope with the storms that overtook them, 
Sir Christopher and others of “the best 
passengers ”’ left at Corfu and went into an- 
other galley. But the poorer pilgrims had 
no choice but to stick to their galley, although 
there did want “many maryners and galy- 
ottes of the nombre that oughte to be in the 
sayde galye, thoroghe couetousnes and 
wretchedness of the patron of the same.” 
Pilgrimaging was touring and sight-seeing 
at great advantages, but it was not without 
its inconveniences. There were more wonders 
to be seen and heard of between Venice and 
Jerusalem than the tourist would now 
encounter in a voyage round the world. The 
palmer—as the Jerusalem pilgrim was 
technically called—had more things of strange 
interest to communicate to his friends and 
neighbours than the modern globe trotter. 
But to balance these advantages the perils 
and the discomforts of the way were decidedly 
greater, even if the pilgrim were armed with 
Caxton’s Informacion. The climate of the 
Levant was very trying to Englishmen, and 
many succumbed to it. It was not without 
reason that Wey warned travellers against 
any indiscretion of diet or exertion that 
might bring on the “flyxe.” Sir Richard 
Guylforde and John Whitby, the Prior of 
Guisborough, died in the course of their first 
week at Jerusalem. Torkyngton records 
several deaths in his galley on the homeward 
voyage—Robert Crosse, of London, and Sir 
Thomas Toppe, a priest of the West Country, 
besides “ many moe whos soules God assoyle.” 
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In the Holy Land, too, in spite of all the 
provision that a prudent traveller might 
make, and all the services that he might 
receive from the Grey Friars, the Christian 
strangers were subjected to many discomforts 
by the contemptuous lords of the country. 
The shipload of pilgrims with whom Guylforde 
sailed was kept lying in the roads of Jaffa 
for seven days waiting the leisure and good 
pleasure of the Lords of Jerusalem and 
Rama. When at last they were permitted 
to land, they were put one by one into “an 
olde cave,’ a Scrivener standing at the 
entrance to take down each man’s name as 
he was admitted, “and then,” the chronicler 
says, “we lay in the same grotte or cave 
Frydaye all day, upon the bare stynkynge, 
stable grounde, as well nyght as daye; right 
euyll intreated by the Maures, &.” At 
Rama, the intermediate halting-place between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, Philip of Burgundy had 
built a hospital for the reception of pilgrims. 
But it was not a comfortable lodging. 


“We founde no thynge therin, but bare walles 
and bare floures, excepte onely a welle of goode 
fresshe water, which was muche to our comforth; 
neuertheless, there come into us Jacobyns and 
other feynyd cristen men of sondry sevtis, that 
brought unto us mattes for our money, to lye upon, 
and also brede, soddyn eggs, and somtyme other 
vytaylles; and ther we taryed all that nyght 
and Sondaye all daye.” 


No wonder that in these sorry circum- 
stances “bothe my mayster and mayster 
Pryor of Gysborne,” accustomed to all the 
luxury of the time, “were sore seke,” and 
unable to continue the journey on the 
wretched mules or asses, most of which were 
“right weyke, and right symple and euyll 
trymmyd to journey with.” For their 
greater comfort in travelling camels were 
obtained, but camels were an extra and 
charged for accordingly. 


“Therefore with grete dyfficulte and out- 
ragyous coste, we purueyed camellys for them 
and certayne Mamolukes to conducte them in 
safty to Jherusalem, which intreated us very 
euyll, and toke muche more for theyr payne 
thenne theyr couenaunt was, &c.” 


The chaplain’s “ &ec.” in his description of 
discomforts is very suggestive. In his 
account of his return journey, it occurs again 
when he comes back to the old cave at Jaffa, 
where he and his companions had to lie again 
a whole night “right euyll intreated by the 
Sarrasyns many wayes, and in grete fere, 
whiche were longe to write, &c.” Travelling 
was neither as dangerous nor as uncom- 
fortable as it had been four centuries earlier, 
when Ingulphus, the minister of the Duke of 
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Normandy, made the pilgrimage te Jerusa 
lem. But the traveller still was all the better 
for having a long purse, and it was still pos- 
sible for pilgrims to return as Ingulphus and 
his company did, “cleaned out of heaps of 
money ” (eviscerati de infinitis pecuniis.) 

Out of the clutches of the Saracens, the 
pilgrims “ made sayle homeward with ryght 
grete joy.” But their troubles were not 
always over at that stage. Shipwreck on the 
way back was another serious danger. If 
the pilgrim went in early summer, so as to 
get back before the great storms from the 
west in the fall of the year, it was compara- 
tively plain sailing. But once caught in 
these storms, more particularly in a galley 
where the patron had yielded to the tempta- 
tion of undermanning his vessel, the pilgrim 
might be tossed about for months before he 
reached the Adriatic, and suffer much from 
fear of drowning and want of water and pro- 
visions. About a month was the ordinary 
length of ‘the voyage from Jaffa to Venice. 
But. Guylforde’s chaplain he has not 
recorded his own name, so that we can refer 
to him only in this cumbrous way—was nine- 
teen weeks and a day on his homeward 
passage. And Richard de Torkyngton was 
still more unfortunate, although, unlike the 
chaplain who was late in starting from 
Venice and was also detained several days 
longer than usual at Jerusalem, he started 
in good time, immediately after the pageant 
of Corpus Christi. Torkyngton began the 
return voyage “with ryght grett joy and 
solas,” on the last day of July, and he was 
no farther than Corfu on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, his galley after many adventures being 
caught by a great storm just as it was 
entering the Adriatic and driven back three 
hundred miles. He was seven months alto- 
gether on the passage, and often in great 
peril and tribulation, and could not blame 
himself as did the chaplain, who says :— 


“ And so we laye all the stormy wynter wether 
from Myghelmasse to Candlemasse in the wode 
[mad] wrought [troubled, tempestuous] sea, to 
our often danger and grete parell, whiche should 
not haue ben if we had taken our galye at such 
tyme as other pylgrymes haue done other yeres 
passed, that come euer ayen to Venyce or than 
any wynter apperyd.” 


But in spite of such occasional mishaps, the 
stream of pilgrims from England continued 
to flow till our connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church and all its works and ways 
was severed. But for the Reformation the 
business of personal conducting might have 
suffered no breach of historical continuity. 

W. Munro. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Huexu Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TAME SURRENDER. 


HIS is a true copy of the 
letter which fell like a bomb- 
shell between the gentle and 
peace-loving Talberts. 


** BLAcKTOWN, Dec. 31, 18— 
“To the Messrs. Horace 
and Herbert ‘Talbert. 

“‘GENTLEMEN,— We have 
this morning been consulted 
by Mr. Rawlings with refer- 
ence to your refusal to 
restore to him his child, John Rawlings, 
whom he lost about two years ago in a 
mysterious manner, and whom he has recently 
discovered to be living in your house. 

“The circumstances as explained to us by 
our client tend to show that the child was 
left by some person unknown ina railway car- 
riage ; and that it eventually arrived at your 
house, where, we understand, it has since 
remained. 

“ Mr. Rawlings will call at your house on 
next Saturday afternoon at three o'clock, 
with a carriage, and we trust you will, with- 
out further opposition, allow the child to 
depart with him. 

“In case you still refuse to give up the 
child, Mr. Rawlings has instructed us to take 
immediate legal action to obtain possession of 
his son, and we are informed that proper 
legal proof as to the identity of the boy will 
be hereafter adduced. 

* We are, gentlemen, 
** Your obedient servants, 
“ BLACKETT AND WIGGENs.” 








No wonder that after reading the last 
paragraph and realising the fact that the 
man with the terrible name meant to fight 
for his offspring, Horace ejaculated, “The 
child must be given up!” No wonder that 
Herbert in his turn echoed his brother’s 
exclamation. Unimaginative as they were, 
a dreadful picture of the consequences of 
resistance fixed itself on the mental retina 
of each. 

But Beatrice was by far the most agitated 
of the party. Her cheek grew white; the 
hand which she mechanically held out for 
the letter trembled. Herbert gave her the 
epistolary bomb-shell, and whilst she read 
it the two brothers gazed at each other in 
that sadly calm and gravely reflective way at 
times natural to men whose minds are made 
up that a particular path of duty must at all 
cost be trodden to the end. When such a 
gaze passes from man to man it strengthens 
the feet of each to tread the stony course. 

Beatrice read the letter twice. Without a 
word she returned it to Herbert ; then she 
walked across the room to the fireplace and 
stood for some minutes tapping her foot upon 
the fender. Her back being turned to the 
Talberts they could not see the supreme 
emotion shewn by her contracted brow and 
in every line of her set white face. Had 
they seen it they would have been more than 
surprised—they would have been shocked. 
Strong emotion was a thing to be shown by 
well-bred persons only under the most intense 
provocation. In this case it was uncalled 
for. 

Presently the girl turned to them. “ You 
have quite made up your minds to yield to 
these people’s threat?” she asked. There 
was a curious strained sound in her voice. 
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“We can do nothing else,’ answered 
Horace. Herbert nodded a sad assent to his 
brother’s view of the case. 

“ Nothing else!” echoed Beatrice with a 
touch of scorn in her voice. “ What right 
can these people have to the boy? It is not 
theirs. Uncle Horace, uncle Herbert, you 
can remember how he was sent here. How 
beautifully dressed he was—how thoroughly 
cared for. Can you, can any one for a 
moment imagine him as belonging to such 
persons? What are they? Pork butchers, 
you said.” 

“ Purveyors,” interpolated Horace, who 
loved to be precise. 

*“* How is it possible he can be their child ¢”’ 
urged Beatrice. 

“People in any station of life may have 
children, my dear,” said Herbert, uttering the 
truism like a newly-found proverb of Solomon. 

“ And,” said Horace, speaking more to the 
point, “the broad fact remains that they 
claim the child and are prepared to make 
that claim good before the magistrates.” 

The most accomplished jack-of-all-trades 
generally breaks down when he interprets 
law—Horace was no exception. Had he 
known that Messrs. Blackett and Wiggens 
could only obtain possession of their client’s 
child by a writ of habeas corpus or some such 
mysterious operation in a civil court, he 
might have felt more inclined to disregard 
the threat of “ immediate legal action.” ‘As 
it was, his ignorance of criminal law inter- 
preted the vague threat as conveying the 
awful terrors of a magisterial summons. His 
mistake shows how much better it would be 
for the general public if they consulted 
solicitors in every emergency—and how much 
better for solicitors ! 

“ Before the magistrates, my dear Beatrice,” 
echoed Herbert, dutifully accepting his 
brother’s version of the law. 

“Tell them to do so—tell them to prove 
their right,” said Beatrice. 

The brothers held up their long shapely 
hands in horror. ‘“ My dear Beatrice,” said 
Horace with the solemnity of a bishop rebuk- 
ing a curate, “for heaven’s sake be reason- 
able—we only ask you to be reasonable. 
How can we possibly appear before the bench 
and contest thisclaim? Fancy the talk—the 
ridicule! You must see the utter absurdity 
of your suggestion—the utter impossibility 
of our compliance.” 

“Yes, Beatrice, 1 am sure you must see 
it,’ said Herbert. 

If Miss Clauson was misguided enough not 
to see the absurdity and impossibility of the 
course she wished her uncles to take, I am 
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sure she stands alone in her darkness. Horace 
and Herbert haled before the county justices, 
charged by. a purveyor of pork, named 
Rawlings, with unlawfully detaining the 
said purveyor’s son and heir, would have 
made not only the hair of Oakbury but also 
the hair of a portion of Blacktown stand on 
end. Think how the families of position 
would have laughed! Think how annoyed 
and bitter the wiseacres who were sure the 
child was “ somebody” would have felt. when 
the lowly parentage was revealed! And even 
if Mr. Rawlings failed to substantiate his 
claim there would be scandal. People would 
ask why the Talberts were so anxious to keep 
possession of this little stranger? Beatrice’s 
strange fancy for the boy would not be a 
sufficient explanation. The Talberts knew 
the world and its pettiness and wicked 
tongue. Once they had braved it in deference 
to a whim of Beatrice’s, but the matter was 
now far too serious to take a girl’s whim into 
account. They saw that one course only 
was open to them. When Mr. Rawlings’s 
carriage came to their door, little Harry must 
forthwith be placed in it. 

But Miss Clauson still continued unreason- 
able. She even returned to the attack, “I 
do not see it at all,” she said. “If this 
man laid claim to one of your fields you 
would not give it up.” 

“ A field does not arrive unexpectedly in 
the middle of the night,” said Horace—not 
humorously, but as one who states a simple 
fact. 

“Take a better simile, my dear,’ said 
Herbert. “‘ Suppose you picked up a sovereign 
in the street and a man came up and swore 
it was his. Although you might have every 
reason to doubt his assertion you would I 
am sure give it upin order to avoid unseemly 
dispute.” 

“IT don’t think I should,” said Beatrice 
defiantly. 

“ Oh yes, my dear, you would,” said Horace 
gravely. 

“Tam sure of it,” added Herbert. 

Beatrice did not pursue Herbert’s inge- 
nious argument further. “ Nothing — no 
entreaty of mine will make you change your 
minds ?” she asked. The brothers shook their 
heads sadly. It was painful to them to refuse 
her request, but their grave eyes looked into 
the distance and saw all the horrors which 
they imagined a contest with Mr. Rawlings 
would arouse. Beatrice knew that any 
further appeal would be waste of breath. 
“TI must go and think,” she said wearily, as 
she turned away from the arbiters of the 
boy’s fate. 
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“T may say,” said Horace, with a slight 
blush on his cheek, “that we both regret 
the necessity of this surrender. As a rule 
we are not fond of children, but your little 
friend has been very good, and had it been 
possible we would willingly have given him 
house room until his future was assured.” 

Beatrice took his hand and pressed it. 
“Thank you,” she said gratefully. Then 
she passed through the door which Herbert 
held open, an act of politeness which not 
even the relationship of uncle and niece or 
the proverbial contempt bred by familiarity 
allowed the Talberts to forget. 

The brothers resumed their seats, and for 
a while silence reigned. The truth is they 
felt angry and annoyed, perhaps even self- 
reproachful. Impossible as it was that Mr. 
Rawlings’s claims could be contested, both 
Horace and Herbert felt a sense of shame 
natural to any Englishman who finds himself 
compelled to yield by a mere threat. The 
wish to fight everything out tothe bitter end 
made England what it is. Perhaps, after 
all, when they came to think of it, the 
Talberts were fonder of the child than they 
cared to own. At any rate, after a long 
brown study, Herbert, at least, showed signs 
of wavering. 

“I suppose,” he asked, as one seeking for 
information, “ it would be out of the question 
for us to do as Beatrice wishes?” 

Horace was equal to the occasion. “Quite 
out of question,” he answered sternly. “We 
should be placed in a ridiculous position and 
become the jest of the county.” 

They shuddered visibly at the thought and 
so far as the Talberts were concerned the 
boy’s fate was settled. To become the jest 
of the county is too terrible! Country wit 
as we all know is so delicate, yet so sharp 
and pointed ! 

With minds ill at ease they sought distrac- 
tion in their housekeeping. Although as a 
rule the “ Tabbies ” were just, if cheeseparing 
in their management—not unreasonable, if 
exacting in their requirements, to-day they 
drove the cook and poor Whittaker almost 
frantic, and set both wondering “ whatever 
the masters were going to get to?” 

In the meantime Beatrice had carried her 
white face to her own room. She locked the 
door, threw herself upon a couch, where for 
a long time she sat with her hands pressed 
against her brows. She did not weep, nor 
was her look that of one resigning herself to 
fate and getting ready to yield to the inevit- 
able. 1t was rather that of one searching 
for and exploring every path which might 
possibly offer a way of escape from a diffi- 


culty. But it seemed as if every path she 
trod mentally resolved itself into a cul de sac, 
for the girl heaved a hopeless sigh and the 
tears at last began toforce themselves through 
her half-closed lashes. 

She rose, rang the bell, and gave orders for 
the boy to be brought to her. He soon ran 
into the room with the cry of delight with 
which he always greeted her. Miss Clauson 
took the little fellow on her lap, clasped him 
to her heart, stroked and curled his pretty, 
ruffled, bright hair, called him by a thousand 
endearing names and strange diminutives, 
kissed him on his lips, his eyes, his neck, his 
dimpled arms and fat legs, and generally went 
through the well-known ceremony of child- 
worship. It was clear that no legal menace, 
however dire, would make her acquiesce in 
the tame surrender of her pet, contemplated 
by her uncles. Not one of her many and 
rather wild ejaculations so much as hinted at 
possibility of an impending separation. In 
no sense were her caresses, some of which 
were tearful ones, intended as a farewell. 

By and by, with a face even paler than 
before, Beatrice took the child by the hand 
and went down stairs. She paused for a 
second before the closed door of the room in 
which she had left her uncles. “I can see no 
other way. It must be done,” she muttered. 
Then like one full of a solemn purpose she 
entered the room. Whatever she may have 
beén about to do, the empty room seemed to 
give her a welcome respite. She gave a 
breath of relief. Nevertheless it seemed 
that the respite was to be but short, for, 
after waiting a few minutes and finding 
neither Horace nor Herbert appear, she 
turned as if to go in search of them. 

But at that moment her mood changed 
once more, or an alternative course at last 
presented itself. A tinge of colour leapt 
back to her cheek. With quick steps she 
led the boy away, and having consigned him 
to Mrs. Miller’s care, again sought her own 
room, and again sat for a long time in deep 
thought. “It is but a slender chance,” she 
whispered, “ but it can be tried. To-day is 
Thursday, and no steps are to be taken until 
Saturday.” 

After this she wrote a note to Sylvanus 
Mordle asking him if he could come to the 
house and see her either that afternoon or 
early the next morning. She sent the note 
down to the village and then went in search 
of her uncles. 

They looked at her rather timidly, perhaps 
conscience-stricken. They fancied she had 
come to renew her argument and offer up 
fresh entreaties. It may be they feared that 
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in such an event they would be forced to 
yield, in spite of the consequences such an 
act of weakness must entail. But Beatrice 
did not reopen the attack. She quietly asked 
if she might have the clothes worn by the 
boy when he first disturbed the seclusion of 
Hazlewood House ; which clothes it may be 
remembered were carefully stowed away by 
Horace in the big safe. As there appeared 
to be no harm in the gratifying of this request 
the safe was unlocked, and a neat, brown 
paper parcel endorsed in Horace’s long slim 
caligraphy given to the girl. 

“ You will not answer the solicitor’s letter, 
I hope,” she said. 

“No; it needs no answer. The delivery 
of the boy will be answer enough.” 

In the afternoon Sylvanus trotted up on 
his tricyele. His face was radiant from the 
combined effects of the sharp, fresh air, the 
exercise, and the delight at having received 
such a summons from Miss Clauson. To-day 
he was leagues above his lugubrious name. 
He clapped his hands together, not so much 
for the purpose of promoting circulation as 
on account of the cheerful sound of the 
detonations made by the meeting palms. He 
wished old Whittaker a happy new year in a 
way which clearly implied that happy years 
were the rule, sad ones the exception. Whit- 
taker returned the greeting with due respect, 
and ventured to express his approval of 
Mr. Mordle’s Christmas Day sermon. Then 
Mordle said something which made even 
Whittaker laugh. Miss Clauson heard the 
eurate’s brisk, crisp voice long before he was 
shown into the drawing-room. 

He greeted her pleasantly, and learned that 
her uncles were out. As the Talberts always 
took their out-of-door exercise of an afternoon, 
this news was no surprise to him. Who shall 
say that Sylvanus did not time his call by 
their well-known clock-work habits? <A téte- 
a-téte is often pleasant although the two heads 
harbour no thoughts save those of friendship. 

“You want me,” said Sylvanus. “ Behold 
me. Here I am.” 

“TIT want you to do me a favour, so I 
ventured to write to you.” Beatrice’s words 
were conventional, but there was something 
in her manner which made the quick-witted 
curate wonder. 

“Command me—in anything—everything 
—all.” He spoke even more quickly and 
emphatically than was his wont. In his 
heart the good fellow fancied his aid was 
needed for something concerning Carruthers 
whom he persisted in believing Beatrice 
loved. Nevertheless, he would willingly have 
done all he could to help to happiness the 
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man who had taken every vestige of ho 
from him. 4 an 

But the favour resolved itself into this. 
Would Mr. Mordle accompany Miss Clauson 
to-morrow morning to Blacktown? She had 
a private errand which took her to a part of 
the city of which she knew little or nothing. 
Sylvanus felt and expressed himself greatly 
honoured. At what time should he call for 
her? Would she walk or drive? Beatrice 
looked at him and spoke very slowly and as 
if with an effort. 

“I wish no one—not even my uncles to 
know of this excursion,” she said. ‘“ Would 
you meet me at the cross-roads at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning? If I trespass on your 
time or good-nature please say so.” 

“Trespass! By no means. Ten o'clock. 
I shall be waiting for you.” 

Nevertheless Sylvanus was surprised, even 
troubled. To have refused to do Miss 
Clauson a service, whatever it might be, was 
of course out of the question, but being open 
as the day in all his comings and goings he 
had a dislike to any proceedings which 
savoured of the mysterious. “ Errand of 
charity, of course?” he said, making the 
questioning assertion not for curiosity but as 
a salve to his conscience. 

“Tt is an errand of no evil,” said Beatrice 
gravely. Her words satisfied Sylvanus as 
the words of a fair woman always satisfy 
the conscience of a man. The amount of 
conviction carried by beauty is truly 
wonderful. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CASE FOR KING SOLOMON. 


AT a few minutes past ten o'clock in the 
morning Sylvanus Mordle, who for some 
quarter of an hour had been waiting at the 
cross-roads as patiently as the finger-post 
itself, saw Beatrice coming towards him. 
He hastened to meet her, and his sharp eyes 
at once -noticed that she looked worn and 
weary. Had he known that she had spent 
a sleepless night, this would have caused 
him no surprise. The two walked on until 
they reached the outskirts of the city. Here, 
by Beatrice’s command, the curate hailed 
a cab. “Where shall we drive to?” he 
asked. 

“There, if you please,” said Beatrice, 
handing him a paper. Mordle stared, and 
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could scarcely repress a cry of surprise. The 
paper bore the words, “The Cat and Com- 
passes, Market Lane.’”’ He wondered what 
in the world Miss Clauson could want at a 
fifth-rate Blacktown inn. However, he gave 
the order, and in due time the cab drew up 
at its euphonical destination. 

The “Cat and Compasses” was an inn 
which had seen better, much better days, on 
the strength of which it still ventured to 
call itself a family and commercial hotel. 
Perhaps it spoke the truth; perhaps its 
assertion was but a laudable evidence of a 
desire to regain its former status. It stood 
in a narrow strect very near to Blacktown 
market, and, judging by external appear- 
ance, was the very last place at which either 
a family, or even one of those dashing repre- 
sentatives of commerce of our day, would 
dream of staying. It boasted a billiard- 
room built over a stable at the back, and 
approached by a step-ladder. Saving this, 
its attractions were few, beyond the gay- 
looking bottles and neat little kegs ranged 
temptingly on shelves above a battered but 
bright pewter counter—a cheerful gauntlet 
to be run by all who entered the house itself. 
What could bring Miss Clauson to such a 
place ? 

Simply this ; the widowed landlady of the 
house was an old friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawlings. These respectable people were 
staying with her, and Beatrice had learnt 
the address given to her uncles, Her busi- 
ness was to see Mrs. Rawlings. 

As the cab stopped Sylvanus, who knew 
nothing of the claim made on little Harry’s 
person, looked inquiringly at his companion. 
He saw that Beatrice had at a glance taken 
in the rather disreputable look of the “ Cat 
and Compasses,” which was doubtless un- 
fairly enhanced by a man with a sodden 
gin-besieged face, who leant against the 
doorpost smoking a short pipe. He saw, 
moreover, that Beatrice appeared agitated. 
“You were right not to come alone,” he 
said. 

“Will you step in and ask if a lady can 
see a Mrs. Rawlings, who is staying there ?”’ 
Mordle obeyed. 

Beatrice drew down her veil, and leaned 
back in the cab. She closed her eyes as if 
for the moment to shut out her surroundings. 
“It must be done!” she murmured. Her 
eyes were still closed when she heard Mordle, 
his clear accents just tempered by surprise, 
saying that the person she wanted was in the 
house and would see her. Beatrice moved as 
if to leave the cab. The curate kept the door 
closed. 
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“ Miss Clauson,” he said, “can I not do 
your errand for you? This seems scarcely 
the place for you to enter.” 

He spoke more gravely than usual. His 
mind was picturing the consternation into 
which Horace and Herbert would be thrown 
did they but know that their niece was 
visiting such a place as this. He felt he was 
betraying a trust, and until he could assure 
himself that the end more than justified the 
means would be ill at ease. 

“No,” said Beatrice, “I alone can do it. 
Please do not follow me; but I should be 
glad if you will wait for me.” 

Very reluctantly he opened the cab door, 
and with many misgivings watched Beatrice 
go past the sodden-faced man, who cast after 
her a look of maudlin approval ; he watched 
her go past the coloured bottles and the 
pewter counter, and disappear from sight. 
As she vanished, Sylvanus, who was shrewd 
enough to feel that it would be moral ruin 
for a clergyman, especially one who was but 
a curate, to be seen at such an hour of the 
morning hanging about the door of such a 
tavern, ensconced himself in the depths of 
the cab, and waited and wondered. He 
honestly believed that whatever might be the 
mission which brought Beatrice to such a 
place its object was perfectly pure and 
womanly. Yet he was unhappy, and felt 
guilty. Horace and Herbert sat heavily on 
his conscience. Charitable as he knew them 
to be, prompted by charity as he persuaded 
himself was Beatrice’s unknown errand, he 
was fully aware that no milk of human 
kindness possessed by the Talberts would 
induce them to consent to their niece’s exer- 
cising the sacred quality in such dingy 
purlieus, or under the roof of ‘such a ques- 
tionable establishment as the “Cat and 
Compasses.” The limits of the charitable 
obligations of Hazlewood House were 
strictly defined by the boundaries of Oak- 
bury parish. 

At the end of the gleaming pewter counter 
Beatrice encountered the widowed landlady, 
whose frame, expansive after the manner of 
widowed landladies, filled up the narrow 
passage. She eyed Miss Clauson curiously, 
and then conducted her to a snug parlour at 
the back of the bar. Inn parlours of this 
sort are always cosy and warm. This was 
no exception to the rule. A cosy, low room, 
and not without cheerful ornaments, seeing 
that it boasted a large tea-tray inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, several coloured prints, and 
a handsomely-framed copper-plate written 
document, which proclaimed to all who cared 
to read it that the deceased proprietor was 
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a member .of the Ancient Order of Odd- 
fellows. 

Beatrice noticed none of these artistic em- 
bellishments. She took the chair which was 
offered her, and, without raising her veil, 
awaited the appeatance of Mrs. Rawlings. 
As no woman with any pretensions to re- 
spectability and solvency would think of 
facing an unknown visitor without some 
little smoothing of plumes and adjustment 
of attire, Miss Clauson had to wait several 
minutes for the desired audience. At last 
she heard the door open, and with a stifled 
sob she rose, turned, and faced the new 
comer. 

Mrs. Rawlings’s good-natured round, com- 
monplace face wore an expression of wonder- 
ment. She saw that her visitor was of a class 
different from that which usually honoured 
her with a morning call. Asa tribute to Miss 
Clauson’s undeniably lady-like appearance, 
the good woman’s greeting, which began 
with a nod, ended in something like a 
curtsey. 

“Please be seated, miss,’ she said. “I 
hear you. want to speak to me.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, in a low but clear 
voice. 
child which you claim as yours. 
hear what you have to say.” 

The woman’s face grew grave. “ Ah,” 
she said, “I must send for my husband. He’s 
managing the business.” 

Beatrice made an imperious gesture of 


I wish to 


dissent. ‘ What I have to say must be said 
to you. Kindly see that we speak without 
interruption.” Mrs. Rawlings settled back 


in her chair rather sullenly, and eyed her 
veiled visitor with increased curiosity. Sud- 
denly Beatrice again spoke. 

“Tell me,” she said, in tones of strong 
reproach, and, perhaps unwisely, scorn— 
“tell me why you dare to claim as your own 
a child whom you saw for the first time a few 
days ago?” 

Mrs. Rawlings seemed troubled. She could 
not see her visitor’s eyes, but had the un- 
comfortable feeling that they were gazing 
sternly at her, as if striving to read the 
truth in her perturbed features. 

“We lost a little boy,” she faltered out, 
“‘a dear little boy of that age. My man is 
certain this is ours.” 

“But you—you are not certain. A man 
may make a mistake as to his own child, but 
not a woman. The mother does not forget 
her child, or believe the child of a stranger 
to be her own.” 

“My man is so certain,” repeated Mrs. 
Rawlings, “he must be right. Poor fel- 
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low, ever since our boy was lost he hes been 
seeking him, high and low. It has driven 
him all but mad at times. Now he has 
found the child, and means to have him.’’ 
She spoke the last sentence somewhat 
defiantly. 

“He will never have him,” said Beatrice, 
slowly. “Listen to me. There is no chance 
of your obtaining that boy. His mother 
knows in whose hands he is. If your claim 
is pressed, proof as to whose the child really 
is will be forthcoming. The production will 
cause pain and grief, but that will be borne, 
if needful. See here’”—she drew from her 
pocket the label which had been cut off the 
child’s cape—“ the person who has a right to 
that child must produce the half of the card 
which fits this. When wanted it can be 
produced. 

“1 know nothing about cards and proofs,” 
said the woman, whose understanding could 
not, perhaps, grasp the ingenuity of the 
device. “ All 1 know is this, miss: my hus- 
band swears it is our boy, and I believe him, 
poor man. Sore enough he has grieved for 
two years—never been the same man since.” 

“You do not believe him,” said Beatrice, 
in the same deliberate way, “but for the 
sake of setting his mind at rest, you humour 
his delusion, and are willing to rob another 
woman, You seem to be a kind woman, yet 
you are ready to work irretrievable harm to 
another.” 

“T mean no harm to any one, miss. If it 
shouldn’t be my child, the mother can’t be 
of much account who could desert a pretty 
little dear like that. But there, I’ve listened 
too long, and perhaps said more than I ought. 
If you like to see my husband, I'll send for 
him.” 

Mrs. Rawlings rose as if to terminate the 
audience. Beatrice also rose and faced her. 
She threw up her veil, and for the first time 
during the interview showed her face to her 
companion. 

“No,” she said, with strange vehemence ; 
“T have more, much more, to say to you. 
Look me in the face, and feel sure that I am 
speaking the truth. What if I tell you that I 
know the mother of this child—know why it 
was sent to Hazlewood House—know that 
if forced to do so the mother will claim it 
publicly—will face whatever the shame, 
rather than yield it to another. Will these 
things have weight with you, and make you 
persuade your husband to let the matter 
rest ?” 

Her impassioned manner had its effect 
upon her listener. Mrs. Rawlings fidgeted 
about, and her round eyes, which hitherto 
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had rested wonderingly on Beatrice’s face, 
were cast down. 

“It’s no use,” she muttered, shaking her 
head. “Not a bit of use. He has set his 
heart on the boy. He'll say it’s only a 
trick.” 

“Then I have yet more to say. Look at 
me again, and listen. Put yourself in my 
place, and realise what you compel me to do. 
I tell you the child is mine—it is mine. Do 
you understand ¢”’ 

Mrs. Rawlings shook her head feebly. 

“ It is mine,” repeated Beatrice. “ I am its 
mother. Do I speak clearly enough? That 
boy is my son. I bore him in trouble and 
in secrecy. Now will you or your husband 
dare to lay claim to him—dare to swear it 
belongs to you? Answer me!” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear, dear!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Rawlings. Beatrice’s face was pale as 
death. She breathed quickly as one in pain. 
Now that her hand was forced, now that the 
guarded secret of her life was wrested from 
her, she seemed to speak like one who having 
told the worst cares little what follows. 

“Save myself and one other no one knows 
of its birth. I loved it and longed to have 
it ever with me. But for years I scarcely 
dared to see it. Then came a chance. I 
schemed so that it might come to me and be 
always with me, and yet no one need know 
it was my veryown. I injured no one by so 
doing. I had my child and could love it and 
care for it. Iwas all but happy. And now 
for what can be of no benefit to you, you 
will force me to tell my tale to the world or 
part with my child. Yet you are a woman 
and must have a woman’s heart!” 

She looked at Mrs. Rawlings and saw that 
tears were in her eyes. 

“T believe you are kind,” continued 
Beatrice in a softer voice. “* You have forced 
me to tell you all. But I believe you will 
keep my secret and help me to keep it.” She 
did not mean to sue, nevertheless there was 
an imploring tone in her voice. Mrs. Raw- 
lings clasped her plump hands together ; the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. Jn spite of 
years of practice in plaiting up those mys- 
terious white integuments whose fanciful 
shapes adorn shops where pork is sold, 
the worthy woman was still humane at 
heart. 

“Oh my poor young lady ! My poor young 
lady !”’ she cried. “ You so young, so proud- 
looking, so beautiful ! To be led astray! Oh 
dear ! oh dear! What villains men are, both 
high and low!” 

Miss Clauson flushed to the roots of her 
hair. She seemed about to speak, but checked 


herself. “ You are satisfied now?” she asked 
after a pause. 

“Oh yes, miss. Oh, I am so-sorry for 
you. You were right to trust me. Nota 
word shall pass my lips.” 

“But your husband?” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I must do the best 
Ican. I must tell him it is not ours. He 
will be so unhappy. He’s a good man and a 
kind husband, but rather excitable. I assure 
you, miss, he was fully convinced that sweet 
little boy was his. 1 own I wasn’t, but I 
humoured him seeing the thought made him 
so happy. Any way I would have loved the 
boy like my own. Now I promise you there 
shall be no more trouble. But my poor man, 
he will be disappointed.” 

“Will any sum of money 
Beatrice rather timidly. 

“Oh no, miss. Although Rawlings has 
neglected business dreadfully for the last two 
years, and his brother is grumbling, we are 
fairly well-to-do people with a tidy bit saved. 
Oh no, my man is single-eyed. He only 
wanted his boy.” 

“How was your child lost?” asked 
Beatrice. 

Mrs. Rawlings looked rather confused. 
“T can’t help believing, Miss, that the poor 
little fellow was drowned and never found. 
But Rawlings, he won’t have it so. He says 
he was stolen and we shall find him some 
day.” 

After this Miss Clauson thanked her 
hostess with grave dignity. Then she dropped 
her veil and attended by Mrs. Rawlings went 
back to the cab and Sylvanus. She had 
gained her end, but at a price only known 
to herself. What it had cost her to reveal 
the secret of her life to that strange woman 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Such was 
her feeling of degradation that she almost 
wished that her uncles had been in the room 
when yesterday she went with the child in 
her hand to tell them what she had to-day 
told Mrs. Rawlings. “And after all,” she 
murmured with a bitter smile on her face, 
“it is but staving off the crash which must 
come sooner or later.” Here she sighed 
involuntarily. Mordle’s quick ear caught 
the sound. “ Nothing unpleasant happened, 
I hope?” he asked. 

“My business was not of the pleasantest 
nature, but I accomplished it successfully,” 
replied Beatrice. 

' He said no more. By her desire she was 
set down at one of the principal shops in 
Blacktown, an emporium of articles of femi- 
nine need into which Mordle could not venture 
to accompany her. She thanked him for his 
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services, and he knew that those thanks were 
a dismissal. He strode back to Oakbury 
looking very thoughtful; indeed it was not 
until he was well into his own parish that he 
remembered the necessity of resuming his 
usual cheerfulair. ‘“ It must have been chari- 
table,” he muttered. “ But why the secrecy? 
Why the ‘Cat and Compasses?’ ” 

Saturday came. All that morning, the 
busiest of the week, Horace and Herbert 
were fidgety and uncomfortable. Long 
before the hour fixed by Messrs. Blackett 
and Wiggens for the appearance of their 
client's carriage, the brothers were glancing 
down the drive. Miss Clauson, however, 
appeared calm and at her ease. Her woman’s 
instinct told her that all danger from the 
claimants was at an end. About two o'clock 
Horace turned to her. “My dear,” he said, 
“has Mrs. Miller made any preparation for 
the child’s departure?” 

“None whatever. He will not be sent 
for. It was but an idle threat.” 

Horace and Herbert exchanged glances. 
They knew it was no idle threat, but they 
little knew how the fulfilment had been 
averted. 

Three o’clock came—four—five o'clock ; 
but no carriage, no Rawlings, no Blackett, 
no Wiggens. Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
passed without any sign or manifestation of 
hostility. The Talberts were then bound to 
confess that their niece had judged aright. 

“ Beatrice appears to be remarkably clear 
sighted,” said Horace. 

“ Remarkably so,” answered Herbert. 

But had Sylvanus Mordle, who spent the 
evening with them, committed a breach of 
faith and mentioned his excursion with Miss 
Clauson, the brothers might have suspected 
they had credited their niece with a quality 
to which she had no title. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SWEETS OF LIBERTY. 


“On Liberty! thou goddess heavenly 
bright ! Profuse of bliss and pregnant with 
delight.”” Every bard has sung the joys of 
liberty ; every writer has said his say upon 
her glories. Patriots have died for her, and 
statesmen-- modern ones_ especially—have 
made her a convenient stalking horse. The 
subject being such a stock one, and apt 
quotations so plentiful, there is no need to 
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dilate upon the frame of mind in which 
Mrs. Miller’s acquaintance, Mr. Maurice 
Hervey, late No. 1080, found himself when 
Portland prison at length discontinued its 
ungrudging and machine-like hospitality and 
restored him to the outer world, a free man 
save for the formality of once a month 
reporting himself to the police, and that 
general suspicious surveillance which is so 
irksome to the usually modest and retiring 
nature of a ticket-of-leave man. 

The “ goddess heavenly bright ” showed her 
face, the first time for some years, to Maurice 
Hervey on the very day when Miss Clauson 
and Sylvanus Mordle went to Blacktown. 

Mrs. Miller who had manifested so keen 
an interest in the felon’s enlargement re- 
mained in complete ignorance of the happy 
event. This was due to no omission on her 
part. She had written twice to the governor 
of Portland, begging that the date of the 
convict’s release might be made known to 
her. The letters were dated not from Oak- 
bury but from some place in London. The 
first letter was duly acknowledged, and the 
information vouchsafed that the date could 
not be exactly fixed. To the second letter 
she received no reply. The reason for such 
apparent discourtesy was this :— 

The day of the man’s emancipation was 
drawing very near, so he was told that his 
friend had written, and he was asked if he 
wished to be sent to London to meet her? 
He cast down his eyes and in a respectful 
way stated that he was sorry to say that he 
attributed his present shameful position to 
certain evil counsel which the writer had 
given him, and which he had followed. He 
did wish to be sent to London, but would 
rather avoid this woman than seek her. 
After this avowal Mrs. Miller's letter 
remained unanswered. 

He was an educated villain who had been 
sentenced to five years penal servitude for 
uttering forged bills. Like most such men, 
who are sent into seclusion for the good of 
the community, Maurice Hervey was able to 
realise, without such severé treatment as 
was needed to convince the Apostle Paul 
that kicking against pricks is foolishness. 
He had been ordered to pay society a certain 
debt. Misbehaviour meant that the debt 
would be exacted to the uttermost farthing ; 
whereas good conduct would in time lighten 
the obligation and induce his creditor to 
accept a handsome composition. So he did 
to the best of his ability such work as was 
allotted to him. He was too clever to 
attempt the elbow-worn trick of interesting 
the chaplain by a pretended conversion. He 
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sagely reflected that chaplains must by this 
time have grown wide awake. But he wore 
a contented inoffensive look, spoke civilly to 
his gaolers, complained of nothing and gave 
no trouble. It was only in the seclusion of 
his circumscribed cell of corrugated iron 
that No. 1080 scowled, grated his teeth and 
clenched his hands. It was only there that 
while his heart craved for personal freedom, 
his lips noiselessly framed bitter curses and 
vows of vengeance. 

So it is that if upon his return to freedom 
Mr. Hervey had given his experiences of 
penal servitude to the daily papers, his de- 
scription of the punishment of bread and 
water diet, dark cells, and that humiliating 
exercise with the crank, known as “ grinding 
the air,’ would have had no first-hand 
value. 

Before leaving Portland he was told that 
the “ Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society ” 
would doubtless do something for him. He 
expressed his gratitude for the information, 
but added that unless from disuse his right 
hand had lost its cunning, he could earn an 
honest—he emphasised the word—livelihood 
without difficulty. He had been an artist, 
and could again pursue that craft under a 
new name. During his detention he had 
given his janitors proof of his graphic 
abilities, by the graving of sundry slates 
with complicated and not inartistic designs. 
These works of art are still shown to visitors 
to the prison as curiosities. 

So, practically a free man, Maurice Hervey 
stood in the streets of London at four o’clock 
on the second day of the new year. There 
was little about him to attract attention. 
By a merciful and sensible dispensation, 
during the three months prior to his emanci- 
pation, a convict’s hair is left to nature, so 
that in these days of military crops, Mr. 
Hervey’s head, which no longer resembled a 
Fitzroy storm-drum, was not a signal of 
danger. The suit of clothes which replaced 
the durable prison dress was rough and ill- 
fitting, but not such as to create remark. 
In London that night there must have been 
hundreds of thousands of respectable men 
who looked neither better nor worse than 
Maurice Hervey. 

Free at last! Free to turn where he liked, 
and, within the limits of the law, do as he 
liked ; in splendid health; in the prime of 
manhood. Free to redeem or cancel the past 
by honest work, or by dishonesty sink lower 
and lower in the future. In his pocket the 
sum of five pounds seventeen shillings and 
sixpence, the result of years of self-enforced 
good conduct and unavoidable hard labour. 
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The fingering of this money gave him a new, 
or at least awoke a dormant sensation. It 
was more than four years since his hands 
had touched a coin of the realm. Think of 
that and realise what penal servitude means! 

The first use he made of his liberty and 
money was characteristic, and I fear may 
awaken indulgent sympathy in the minds of 
the majority of man- (not woman-) kind. 
He went into a tobacconist’s and bought a 
ninepenny cigar. He lit it, sat down upon 
a chair in the shop and for some minutes 
smoked in blissful contented silence. The 
shopkeeper eyed his customer narrowly. 
His general appearance, especially the look 
of his hands did not seem compatible with 
what the tradesman called “a ninepenny 
smoke gent.” Hervey caught the man’s 
eyes fixed on his hands. He himself glanced 
at them with a look of disgust and a muttered 
curse. Years of turf-carrying and digging 
and delving for Portland stone play havoc 
with a gentleman’s hands. Hervey’s nails 
were broken, blunted and stunted; his 
fingers were thickened and hardened. Alto- 
gether his hands were such as a person solici- 
tous as to the refinement of his personal 
appearance would prefer to keep in his 
pockets. 

There were other actions which showed 
the ticket-of-leave man to be possessed of a 
fastidious nature. The first enthralling 
solemnity of the refound enjoyment of good 
tobacco having passed off, he left the shop 
and went in search of a ready-made clothing 
establishment. Here he bought a shirt and 
collar, a pair of shining boots, a hat, gloves, 
and a cheap suit which for a few days would 
hang together and present an appearance 
almost fashionable. He asked permission to 
change his apparel on the premises. Then 
having had a brown paper parcel made of 
the suit presented to him by a generous 
government, he went his way, no doubt 
much relieved by the amelioration of his 
external condition. 

After a few more purchases needed by a 
gentleman for his toilet, he found his money 
had dwindled down to very little. He had 
however enough left to buy a shiny black 
bag. Into this he tumbled his parcels, and 
hailing a hansom paid his last shilling to be 
conveyed to the door of a well-known hotel. 
A luxurious dog this convict ! 

He engaged a bedroom. He ordered a 
dinner of which even Horace and Herbert 
might have approved. He rang for hot 
water, and spent half an hour soaking his 
hardened and disfigured hands. He scowled 
as he realised the painful fact that hundreds 
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of gallons of hot water and months of time 
must be expended before these badly-used 
members in any way resumed their original 
appearance. Then, without a shilling in his 
pocket, he went to his dinner, with which he 
drank a bottle of champagne. It is clear 
that Mr. Hervey, late 1080, had liberal views 
as to the treatment due to himself. Le had, 
moreover, a lot of leeway to make up. 

He spent the evening smoking the hotel 
cigars, and drinking the hotel whisky and 
water. Pleasant as these occupations were, 
he retired to rest early. Whilst he had been 
soaking his hands, he had cast longing eyes 
upon the beauties of the white-covered bed, 
and had mentally contrasted its soft charms 
with the asperities of the strip of sacking 
which had for so long been his resting-place. 
Sweet, truly sweet, are the uses of adversity 
when they teach a man to enjoy the simple 
comforts of life as Maurice Hervey that night 
enjoyed his bed. He revelled in the clean 
white sheets, he nestled on the soft mattress 
and yet softer pillows. The profusion of 
blankets filled his soul with a rapturous 
warmth. And as he fully realised the con- 
trast between the innocent luxury he-was 
enjoying and the discomforts of an iron cell 
eight feet by four, he vowed a very proper 
vow, that no ill-advised conduct of his own 
should force him to renew his acquaintance 
with prison fare and discipline. The love of 
luxury has saved many a man from going 
wrong. 

“ Besides,” he murmured, as he sank off 
to sleep, “there is no need for foolery of that 
kind. I am master of the situation. I can 
eat, drink, and be merry for the rest of my 
hfe.” There are many men who would sleep 
the sounder had they such a thought to rock 
them. 

In the morning, after breakfast, it occurred 
to Hervey that a moneyless man staying at 
an hotel is in rather a precarious position. 
Pleasant as was his newly-found liberty, 
there was work to be done before he could 
with a clear conscience enjoy it. So he 
sallied forth, trudged through a number of 
streets, and at last reached a quiet back road 
full of unpretending little houses. At one 
of these houses he enquired for a Miss 
Martin, who had lodged there some four or 
five years ago. Miss Martin, he was in- 
formed, had left ever so long—left without 
giving an address. Hervey’s heart grew 
sick. In his haste to once more taste the 
luxuries of life he had been too precipitate. 
He knew that unless he could find the person 
he wanted, it would have been better for him 
to have kept his good conduct money intact. 
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The woman of the house, who noticed his 
dismay, added that the shop at the corner 
might know what had become of Miss 
Martin ; so to the shop he went. He was in 
luck. He learned that his friend lived about 
a mile away; moreover, that she was now 
Mrs. Humphreys. As he heard this supple- 
mentary piece of news, the man laughed so 
curiously that. the shopwoman eyed him 
askance. 

He walked -to the new address, that of 
another little house in another quiet street. 
He knocked. A good-looking, respectable 
young woman, carrying a baby, and followed 
by a toddling child, opened the door. She 
gave a low cry, and staggered back against 
the wall. Hervey raised his hat with mock 
politeness, and without invitation entered 
the house. The woman called to some one, 
who came and relieved her of her children. 
She then opened the door of a sitting-room, 
into which she followed her visitor. Hervey 
threw himself on a chair, and looked at the 
woman with a satirical smile. As yet nota 
word had passed between them. The man 
was the first to break silence. 

“Well, Fanny,” he said mockingly, “so 
you are married, and have forgotten me?” 

“No; Iam trying to forget you.” She 
spoke bitterly. 

“And you can’t. That's a compliment, 
considering the years of separation.” 

The woman looked at him in the face. 
“Maurice,” she said, “I am married. I 
married a kind, true man, who loves me, 
and works for me and for our children. He 
knew a great deal, not all about my past, yet 
he took me and trusts me. You will sneer 
when I tell you I am trying to be a good 
woman and a good wife. You always sneered 
at anything good. But, Maurice, for the 
sake of what we were once to each other, 
spare me now. Let me live in peace, and see 
you no more.” 

She spoke in solemn earnest, such earnest- 
ness that the man’s light laugh seemed dis- 
cordant. “ My dear girl,” he said, “I have 
no wish to tempt your feet from the paths 
of domestic virtue—no wish to harm you. I 
have finer fish to fry. But you may remem- 
ber that when certain circumstances rendered 
it imperative—curse it! I can speak plainly 
to you—when I learnt that the warrant was 
out, when I knew that the game was up, I 
placed a little packet in your fond hands to 
keep until better times. Where is it?” 

The woman flushed, and for a moment did 
not answer. Her prayer for mercy had been 
genuine: her wish to see him no more an 
honest utterance ; but years agoshe had given 
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this man all a woman has to give—given it 
without consideration, without price. And 
now, so far as he was concerned, the only 
memory of the past which linked them to- 
gether was but of a certain thing left in her 
charge. 

He saw the flush, saw the hesitation, and, 
of course, attributed both to the wrong 
motive. His brow grew black. “ By G—d!” 
he cried ; “if it is not forthcoming——” 

She burst into tears. ‘“ Wait,” she said 
quitting the room abruptly, and leaving her 
visitor in dire suspense. In a few minutes 
she returned and handed him a small sealed 
packet. 

“There it is—just as you gave it to me 
that night,” she said. ‘“ Many a time when 
I’ve been hard pressed and did not know 
where to turn to for a shilling I tried to 
persuade myself that you meant me to use it 
in ease of need. But I knew you too well, 
Maurice—I knew you too well!” 

Hervey paid no heed to her last words, the 
scorn conveyed by which should have brought 
the blood to the cheek of any man of decent 
feelings. He tore the parcel open. It con- 
tained a gold watch and chain, two valuable 
diamond rings, and about a hundred and fifty 
sovereigns. He placed the watch in his fob, 
then tried to draw the rings on his fingers, 
Neither would pass over hisenlarged knuckles, 
so with a curse he shovelled them along with 
the gold into his pocket. The woman watched 
him sadly. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said airily. 
“TI knew I could trust you. By the by, 
perhaps you're hard up. Have some—I can 
get plenty more.” He held out some gold to 
her. 

“ Not a farthing. Your gold would burn 
me,” 
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“Will you give me a kiss for the sake of 
old times? Fancy! it is more than four 
years since my lips have touched a woman’s,” 

She made an emphatic gesture of dissent, 
“Tt would be well for some women,” she 
said, “if your lips had never touched 
theirs.” 

He laughed an unpleasant laugh. “ Well, 
good-bye then, if we are not to rake up old 
tires. Remember me to your respectable 
husband. Keep yourself unspotted from the 
world, and train up your children in the way 
they should go. Farewell.” 

He swung out of the house whistling a 
merry tune in vogue when his incarceration 
began. “Now,” he said, “that I have 
money enough to last a long time, I can 
make my own terms. Grim want won't 
push me into a corner. Now, you jade, I'll 
make you bend your proud knees !” 

He grated his strong teeth and stamped 
his foot—the latter so violently and viciously 
that a timid old gentleman who was close by 
him started off at an accelerated pace in the 
direction of a distant policeman. 

Hervey hung about London for a few 
days. He made considerable additions to 
his wardrobe, was an excellent customer of 
the hotel, he patronised several theatres, and 
generally enjoyed himself. He was not 
altogether idle, part of his time being taken 
up in making a series of inquiries which it 
took some trouble to get answered. At last 
he learned what he wanted to know. “So 
near!” he muttered. “I feared I should 
have to look out of England.” Forthwith 
he paid his hotel bill, and carrying with him 
the respect of the proprietor, left the house. 
Evening found him in comfortable quarters 
in the smoky old city known as Blacktown. 


(To be continued.) 
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